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THE RINGWOODS OF RINGWOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 




T was not till the fourth day after the 
priest^s visit, as related in the preceding 
chapter^ that Fikeham made his appear* 
ance at Bingwood Grange. When he did so, 
instead of being at once shown into the library, he 
was informed by Understone that " Missus^' was 
unwell, not down to-day. " But perhaps,^' the butler 
suggested, " Mr. Fikeham would like to see Mdlle. 
FeUcie.'^ 

" Yes,'' Fikeham replied, '^ he would see Felicie ; 
he would wait for her in the library, which room 
he, accordingly, entered alone. 

In the announcement that Mrs. Bingwood was 
'^ not down to-day,'' Fikeham at a glance read her 
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2 THE MNGWOODS OF RINGWOOD. 

determination to avoid meeting him, and saw the 
confirmation of his suspicions that she meditated 
resisting him as to the sale of the estate, if not, 
indeed, in other and more important points; ac- 
cordingly when Felicie entered, without waiting to 
hear any message she might chance to bring him 
from the upper regions, he, by way of taking the 
initiative, said decisively, '' Fm very busy, and can't 
wait till your mistress comes down. I'm sorry 
she's unwell. Tell her, with my compliments, I'll 
call again in a day or two." 

The fact is Pikeham was too good a tactician to 
enter upon a combat in which there was the slightest 
chance of his being worsted. If the widow, as he 
suspected, meant hostility, he must avoid an en- 
counter with her until he should feel himself to be 
in a position to do something more than threaten, 
which for the present he was not. 

It may be here observed that Felicie had, in the 
true spirit of the French femme de chambre, at a 
very early period after the Squire's death, began to 
see in Monsieur Pikeham the predestined aspirant 
to the hand of the wealthy widow. That lady had 
ever been, and still continued to be a mystery to 
her, so that, although there was in Pikeham's 
deportment as little of the lover as could well be 
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imagined^ she satisfied herself on the subject by the 
supposition that Madame^ not being a woman like 
all ze world, in eflfect very eccentric, chose not to 
be wooed after the ordinary fashion. Felicie was a 
faithful and reliable servant to this extent, that she 
never accepted Pikeham's by no means scanty 
largesses without immediately informing her mis- 
tress thereof, being well assured that she would, on 
every such occasion, receive from Mrs. Ringwood 
a donation of at least double the amount in 
question. 

Pikeham was instinctivelv aware that such would 
be the case, and as (for the present at least) Mrs. 
Ringwood's purse was longer than his, he felt the 
inutility of endeavouring to outbid her for the 
services of a menial. The consequence was that, 
as a rule, he confined himself, in his communica- 
tions with Felicie, to telling her just what he in- 
tended she should repeat to the widow — and no' 
more. 

On receiving the above message for Madame^ 
Felicie protested that she deeply regretted Mon- 
sieur^s inability to see Madame — ^Poor Madame ! 
How she had sufiered from her nerves those past 
days ! She (Felicie) had implored her to be allowed to 
send for Monsieur her physician — ^but this Madame 

1—Z 



4 THE RINGWOODS OF RINGWOOD. 

had peremptorily refused, saying she required neither 
medical men nor medical remedies, nothing but 
tranquillity. But, bon Dieu ! What was that 
which Madame called tranquillity ! It was a tran- 
quillity which must surely aggi'avate, not remove, 
her ailment. It was a tranquillity almost without 
sleep. It consisted of something very like per- 
petual motion ; of deep sighs ; and doubtless would 
be in a woman like other women, of burning tears, 
only that, as Monsieur well knew, Madame was not 
of a tearful temperament. Then again, it was a 
tranquillity of writing on sheets of paper, and 
immediately tearing them to pieces. Oh yes ! 
Monsieur might be assured of that, always tearing 
them to the smallest possible fragments; and of 
trying to read books — generally books sent her by 
Monsieur le Cure — and after vain attempts to fix 
her attention on them, flinging them away with 
violence. 

Thus did Felicie, only wishing to serve her 
mistress, by making her an object of interest to 
Monsieur son pretendant, lay bare secrets of the 
boudoir and bed-chamber, which in reality told 
Pikeham all he wished to know of her mental 
condition. 

'^It^s quite clear,^^ he said to himself, ''the 
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woman has taken fright. But she knows not the 
net I hold her in ; and so she struggles — struggles ! 
I'll leave her to struggle on till she's tired/' Then 
aloud^ '^Felicie, tell Madam^ with my compli- 
ments^ I'm going to London on important business. 
You observe what I say — very important business^ 
and I may not be back for a week or ten days. If 
I should have anything particular to say to her, 
I'U write. That's all, Felicie." 

The effect produced upon Mrs. Ringwood by 
Pikeham's message was exactly what he intended it 
should be. 

" Gone to London on particular business ! Not 
return for so long ! " she thought. " Then either 
he wants to see whether I shall take any new steps 
during his absence^ or he is preparing some new 
turn of the screw upon me. If anything particular 
to say will write. Write ! Not he — unless it's some- 
thing that all the world may see as well as I — a 
mere threat ! " 

Then, having dismissed Felicie, she sat down, and 
began, as calmly and collectedly as might be, to 
review her position. That position may be thus 
briefly summed up. In the first place it ought to 
be explained that the mode whereby Kkehara pro- 
posed to attain the great end of all his scheming — 
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namely, the sole possession of the Ringwood Estates, 
or, as after due consideration he had resolved, on 
their equivalent in money, was simply that of 
marrying Mrs. Eingwood one year after her 
husband^s death, without any settlements, the eflfect 
of which would be that all her property would, by 
the mere fact of the marriage, become his absolutely. 
An arrangement had further been made, according 
to which, immediately after the marriage ceremony 
the pair should part for . ever, Mrs. Ringwood 
receiving, what had been originally termed an 
equitable annuity, which annuity, however, had 
gradually dwindled down from the half of the 
entire income first proposed and agreed upon, to 
that sum of two thousand five hundred pounds to 
which she had made such scornful allusion. 

Although the widow had never for one moment con- 
templated the confession of her crimes,her imagination 
had been so strongly afiected by Complyne's conclud- 
ing words that she had forthwith begun to ask herself 
the question — Could she adopt any course by which 
restitution might be wholly or partly made to the 
deeply wronged Hugh Ringwood ? In her present 
half-repentant mood she felt that if such end could 
be attained, she would readily forego all the worldly 
advantages to possess which she had committed her 
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latest crime. With regard to Pikeham^ she knew 
he would inevitably oppose restitution by every 
possible means^ even to the extent of denouncing 
her as a murderess. A terrible man^ indeed^ had 
she long recognised in him who had thus thrown his 
toils around her — one, in his cautious iniquity, 
almost capable of baffling the foul fiend himself. 
Not only had he by his devices contrived to obtain 
possession of the greater part of the fruits of her 
earlier evil doings, but it might be said that to his 
profit alone had she committed this latest crime. 
And now she could take no step in the path of 
reparation without setting him completely at 
defiance. Let her refuse to fulfil her part of the 
contract existing between them — ^that, namely, of 
marriage at a fixed date — and she must acknowledge 
him, as by that very contract, justified in handing her 
over to justice. At the present moment she was, as a 
matter of legal fact, absolutely free to dispose of all 
that the late Mr. Bingwood had possessed. There 
was nothing to prevent her firom either conveying 
the estates to Hugh by deed of gift, or leaving them to 
him by will at her death ; while Pikeham would have 
no right to assume any hesitation on her part as to the 
ultimate fulfilment of her engagement with him until 
the arrival of the time fixed for their marriage, and 
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that was yet! three months distant. That his sus- 
picions of some such hesitation had been aroused by 
her replies to him on the subject of selling the estate 
she doubted not. Still his power over her might be 
considered as practically dormant until the expiration 
of the full year of her widowhood. 

She was in the main as shrewd and hard-headed 
on all business questions as Pikeham himself^ and 
her resolution to refuse giving him legal powers in 
the matter of the sale arose from the reflection that, 
although the proceeds of the sale of the estates 
would — as long as she remained unmarried to him 
— be no less her own than was now the estate itself, 
yet a lawyer of his astuteness and unscrupulousness 
might find a dozen modes of tricking her where 
ready money was in question, to one when real 
property was to be dealt with. 

The result of her reflections was to confirm her 
fully in her resolution not for the present to con- 
sent to the sale of the estate, trusting to her own 
inventive powers to find such pretexts for the delays 
she should interpose as would satisfy Pikeham, and 
silence any suspicions he might entertain as to the 
real origin of her hesitation. At all events she 
had three months before her, and, in the spirit of 
the true adventuress, she trusted that those three 
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months might give birth to some event in her 
favour. On the whole, therefore, she rose from her 
reflections relieved rather than otherwise, and having 
rung the bell, she ordered her close carriage, and 
desired Felicie to accompany her to Market Dim- 
borough. 

She had never entered any of the shops in 
Market Dimborough since the Squire's death, but 
had been in the habit of giving her orders to Felicie. 
In pursuance of this custom, Felicie got out at the 
library with some instructions. During her short 
conversation with the shopman, she obtained the in- 
telligence, now rife in the town, of Hugh Ringwood's 
expected arrival. This news, little aware of its im- 
portance, she naturally communicated to her mistress. 

'^ Hugh return in a month \" was Mrs. Ringwood's 
instant thought. '^ That will be two months before 
Pikeham can call on me to fulfil our contract.*' 
And without being able to form any exact notion 
as to the degree or character of support which 
might arrive to her from Hugh's presence, she ex- 
perienced a certain amount of consolation at the 
mere prospect of his arrival. 

The eflTect which the same news, received in 
London, produced upon Pikeham was to bring him 
instantly back to Middleshire. 
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Early on the morning after his arrival he called 
on Sir Enoch Ashbury. 

^'Are yon still of the same mind abont the 
Bingwood property V he asked of the Baronet. 

^' Yes,'' was the reply, '' provided I can have 
money's worth ; bnt yon ask too mnch/' 

" I know what yon're prepared to give. Sir 
Enoch, "without your telling me. Your figure's 

4 

three hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds." 
'' To a penny, Pikeham. What do you say to 

it?" 

" I think I may venture to say the property 

shall be yours at the price, provided you close at 



once." 



'^ I can be ready with the purchase-money in 
six weeks," 

" Too long ; you must have it in a fortnight at 
fiirthest, or if not all the money, good security 
for part. But ^" 

'' Oh ! there's a but, eh ?" 

" There is. You are dealing with a woman — a 
wilful woman and a suspicious one. This, . of 
course, between ourselves. I have my own reasons 
for not wishing to appear urgent in the matter, 
and I should like you to see Mrs. Bingwood your- 
self." 
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*' Ah ! I see her ? I ? Humph ! my lady 
wont like that. WeVe never entered the house 

since But pshaw ! if s an affair of business ; I 

shan^t say a word about it here. I think I can 
penetrate your motive for pressing on the sale. 
Hugh Bingwood is expected home shortly; you 
would like to have the transaction over before he 
arrives. Mrs. Bingwood's title is quite indis- 
putable j Vye taken care to ascertain that ! But 
still, there's no saying how far Hugh may show 
fight and give trouble; so it's just as well he 
should have me for his antagonist as the widow. 
Fm quite of your opinion. Fll undertake to see 
Mrs. Ringwood.'' 

''Do, Sir Enoch, and the sooner the* better. I 
would suggest, too, that you make no mention to 
her of having seen me since my return from 
London.'' 

"' Depend on that. I shall call this very after- 
noon." 

Mrs. Bin^ood felt little surprise on being told 
that Sir Enoch Ashbury wished to see her. She 
knew his anxiety to possess the estate, as also his 
restless energy in the pursuit of any object on 
which he had set his mind. She received him 
coldly. He refused to perceive this coldness. 
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assumed his most holiday manners^ begged her 
pardon for intruding on her sorrow, but trusted 
the importance of the matter which brought him 
would be his best apology. 

Mrs. Ringwood asked what was the matter in 
question. 

Sir Enoch replied that he had some days ago 
learnt from her solicitor, Mr. Pikeham, that it was 
her intention to sell Ringwood Grange by private 
contract. He came to tell her that if such were 
really the case, he was prepared to purchase it at 
its full value. 

'^You have been a little misled. Sir Enoch,^' 
said the widow. '^ The real state of the case is, 
that Mr. Pikeham advises me to sell the estate, 
but I have not yet made up my mind to follow his 
advice.^' 

" I thought it might possibly be so, ma'am, and 
that was the reason why I desired a personal in- 
terview with you. If I rightly understand your 
meaning, you have gone no farther than enter- 
taining the idea of a sale.'' 
Precisely so. Sir Enoch." 
I suppose, ma'am, Mr. Pikeham told you he 
and I had talked the aflFair over? Probably 
too he added that he thinks it desirable to enter^ 






^ 
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tain my proposal^ because I shall be prepared to 
make very short work of the business/' 

" He did, Sir Enoch, and I promise you that if 
I decide to sell, you shall have the first offer/' 

'^ Thank you, Mrs. Ringwood; 1 cannot expect 
more. I have the honour to wish you a good 
afternoon, ma'am.'' 

" Good afternoon. Sir Enoch." Then, after a 
pause, " I hope your daughter is well." 

" My daughter !" in some surprise. " Very well, 
ma'am^ I thank you." 

'^ I'm happy to hear it. Sir Enoch. I saw her 
once — a bright young creature ; you must be very 
proud, very fond of her. I" — a slight hesitation — 
" I have heard her probable marriage talked of." 

" Indeed, ma'am ! Pray with whom ?" 

'' Mr. Uffington." 

'^ I was not aware my family affairs were of such 

general interest. Yet," looking much pleased, "I 

». 

wont say but that there may be something of truth 
in the report. Peter UflSngton's an old friend. 
He's a good deal with us — an odd sort of fellow, 
Mrs. Ringwood. One never knows exactly what he 
means. Anyhow, he'll be a baronet when his 
uncle dies; a fine fortune, too. Not so old as 
people set him down for. But, bless you ! it's 
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wonderful how little girls know what's good for 
them in the way of marriage/' 

" I believe thejr sometimes presume to have 
widely different opinions firom their fathers on that 
Tery momentous subject. Good afternoon^ Sir 
Enoch/' 

'' Humph ! Now what made her ask so par- 
ticularly after Maud, and never a word about 
Maud's mother?" thought the Baronet, as he 
quitted the Grange. 

'^ Maud once loved Hugh — ^as Hugh did her," 
Mrs. Ringwood thought, when the Baronet had 
left her. " Who knows but they still secretly love 
one another ? Poor girl ! poor Hugh !" 

Some softening influences were clearly at work 
on this stony nature. But, alas ! it is to be 
feared to little purpose ; for Mrs. Ringwood was 
as yet far, very far from the mental condition at 
which she must arrive to place herself in open 
opposition to Pikeham, and fight her way, so to 
speak, out of the fearful meshes in which he held 
her. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, since the 
only repentance of any avail in her case would, to 
all appearance^ bring her face to face with a jury 
of her countrymen on a criminal charge ? 

The reception which Sir Enoch had met with at 
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the Grange having been duly reported by him to 
Pikeham, the latter observed : " I'm not at all sur- 
prised ; I know how changeable ladies are^ and how 
unfit to grapple with the realities of business. I 
assure you I left her, when last she and I discussed 
the matter^ quite decided to sell. I suppose she 
did not in any way account for having altered her 
views T^ 

" She did not even admit having altered her 
views. She gave me to understand that the wish 
to sell was on your part, not hers.^' 

" Ah ! indeed ! that's her way, of putting it. 
By-the-bye, was Hugh Eingwood named in the 
course of your conversation ?'' 

'' No.'' 

'' Well, Sir Enoch, 111 see her again about the 
sale. It's just as likely as not that I may find her 
once more in a disposition to sell — varium et mutO' 
bile, you know !" 

Sir Enoch did not " know/' but he felt that he 
ought to, and tried to look as if he did '' know." 

Mrs. Ringwood, aware of Pikeham's return from 
London, was in expectation of the visit which he 
delayed not long to pay her. 

'' I suppose," he said to her, '' you have heard 
that Hugh Ringwood is likely to be here very soon ?" 
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She curtly replied that she had heard it. 

" I hope/^ Pikeham resumed, " you agree with 
me as to the importance of getting the sale of the 
estate concluded, as far as possible, before he 



arrives/^ 



^'I venture to hold a contrary opinion. To 
hurry on the sale, now that his return is generally 
talked of will necessarily have the appearance of 
alarm .^' 

" I don^t care what appearance it will have, 1 
intend that it shall be carried out ! I may as well 
tell you that I have taken on myself the responsi- 
bility of accepting, in your name. Sir Enoch^s ofiTer 
of three hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds. 
Do you understand me. Madam V 

''Your speech is plain enough, sir; but you 
have exceeded your athourity. I will not consent 
to the sale before the arrival of Hugh Ringwood. 
Now do you understand me, sir T^ And a softened 
light shot from her dark eyes, while an unusual 
blush mantled in her pale cheek, under the influence 
of the passing gleam of good feeling and humanity 
that nerved her to this bold reply, wherein she 
knew Pikeham's ready apprehension would detect 
her intended defiance of his power. 

And she erred not. The thought which instan- 
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taneously flashed across Fikeham's mind was^ '^ I 
must^ without further delay, bring matters to an 
issue with her V* Then, after a few moments of 
reflection, he said, in as tranquil a voice as the fury 
raging within him would permit him to assume, 
^' Madam, I have now taken one of those resolu- 
tions from which I never swerve. Will you listen 
to me while I tell you what it is ?'* 

" I am ready to hear you,'' was her calm 
answer. 

''It is simply to have your signature to this 
power,'* producing the deed, ''before I leave the 

house, or to Perhaps it is unnecessary for me 

to shock your ears by mentioning the alternative." 

" I would rather hear it in as many words." 

" You force me to speak ; so be it ! Or I shall 
apply for a post-mortem examination of the body 
of your last husband !" 

" Then, sir," she said, with an absence not only 
of fear, but of even the slightest hesitation, abso- 
lutely astounding to Pikeham, " you will do well to 
take immediate steps for making your application." 

" Is that your deliberate answer ?" 

" I have no other to give — ^shall have no other, 
ff you continue this interview till midnight." 

"You are a bold woman, Sarah Ringwood!" 
VOL, in, 2 
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said Pikeham ; " but your boldness may become 
rashness. You had better reflect on what you are 
doing. Come^ I will show you more mercy than 
you seem disposed to show yourself. I give you 
four-and-twenty hours to think over this most 
serious afiair. To-morrow^ at the same hour^ I 
will see you ; and if, contrary to my expectations, 
you remain in the same determination, as surely 
as that,'' sinking his voice to a hoarse whisper, '' you 
poisoned Ralph Ringwood, so surely will I carry out 
my threat V* 

Shuddering slightly, Mrs. Ringwood bowed her 
head in silence, and Pikeham, unable to restrain his 
rage, strode forth, violently slanmiing the door after 
him. 

When, the next morning, the Attorney Squire 
returned to the Grange, he was told that Mrs. 
Ringwood was unable to see anybody. Hereupon 
he sent up a message, the purport of which was 
that it would be impossible for him to call again 
at Ringwood Grange, and that he should be under 
the necessity of communicating with her through 
other persons ! He added, however, that as he did 
not propose to leave Market Dimborough till the 
next day but one, she might write to him, if she 
should have anything of importance to communicate* 
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" For/' said he to himself, '' it^s as well to give 
her a last chance. Fm less inclined to fight than 
she seems to be." 

The fact was the more he reflected on his posi- 
tion with regard to her, the more he perceived that 
it was a far less satisfactory one than he had ever 
expected could possibly arrive between them. All 
his schemes having been based on the assumption 
that, by the mere threat of exposing her, he should 
be able to insure her adherence to their unholy 
compact, he had never contemplated the contin- 
gency of her setting him at defiance, and now that 
he actually detected symptoms of open rebellion, 
and thought of her bold bearing while in the act 
of defying him, his faith in the ultimate success of 
those schemes, despite his natural confidence and 
self-reliance, became somewhat shaken. While, 
therefore, still fully resolved to put his terrible 
threat into execution as a last resource, he felt that 
he ought to temporize so long as there might 
remain the smallest chance of arriving at his end 
by milder means. 

Instead of two he gave her% three fuU days to 
communicate with him. 

Still neither letter nor message came from her. 
So anxious was he, even then, to avoid extreme 

2—z 
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measures^ that he went the length of calling once 
more at the Grange. But once more Mrs. Ring- 
wood declined to see him. 

'^ Curse her !'* he said to himself. '' Then nothing 
remains but to be revenged on her \" 

And he rode rapidly back to Market Dim- 
borough^ but instead of stopping at his own office 
went on to that of the police and sent up his card 
to the Superintendent for the district. 




. ^ r. - 



CHAPTER II. 

I FORTNIGHT or thereabout has elapsed 
since the occurrence of what may be 
termed the open rupture between Mrs. 
Ringwood and Fikeham. 

We are at the Market Dimborough Railway 
Station. Among the manifold vehicles awaiting 
the arrival of the express down-train is an equipage 
which, from the faultless character of its appoint- 
ments, fails not to attract general attention. It 
consists of a dark olive barouche, drawn by a pair 
of mottled brown horses. In the carriage com- 
fortably reposes Lady Dorothy Ashbury. A bell 
has already been rung some time, announcing the 
departure of the train from the previous station — 
and now there is a shrieking of the whistle, the 
whirring of multitudinous wheels — and the train is 
heard to draw up. 

At a word from Lady Dorothy the coachman 
moves his horses so as to bring the carriage nearly 
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opposite the door designated as being '*the way 
out/' from the platform. Presently two young 
ladies^ followed by a smart lady's maid and one of 
the Rockley footmen, may be seen issuing from the 
station, and approaching the barouche. 

^' Here is mamma, Gertrude. Mamma, this is 
my dear Gertrude \" 

The speaker, it will be guessed, is Maud Ash- 
bury, and '^ dear Gertrude " is her friend and 
former schoolfellow, Gertrude Ormsleigh, now 
coming to pay her long-promised but first visit at 
Rockley Hall. 

You will remember having made Gertrude's 
acquaintance, she being then a young girl between 
fourteen and fifteen, at the H6tel Mirabeau, Paris. 
She is now nearly twenty, and when I say that 
this her dawning womanhood amply fulfils the pro- 
mise held forth by her girlhood, I have done with 
her physical qualities. As to those of her heart 
and mind they will develop themselves in the course 
of the pages yet to follow. 

Lady Dorothy's heart, not easily accessible to 
the softer emotions, at once leaped towards Maud's 
friend. '' I shall love her," she whispered to her 
daughter, as, arrived at Rockley, they quitted the 
carriage. 
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^^ I knew« you would, bonne mere/* was Maud's 
quiet answer. ^^ How glad I am she has come at 
last V 

^^ And so am I, dearest. In her society we shall 
see you become your former self.'' 

Both mother and daughter were destined a few 
months later, in recurring to those respective ex- 
pressions of their satisfaction, to admit the un* 
certain bases on which are founded all human 
aspirations. 

Gertrude, in compliance with her father's desire, 
had remained, after finishing her education, and 
nearly up to the present time, en pension with 
Madame Anquetel, which excellent woman indeed 
loved her as a mother. The last few weeks she 
had passed with her aunt Nettlesham,t,and she had 
promised, at Maud's urgent request, that her pre- 
sent visit should be a very long one. 

'^ Who and what is your friend's father ?" Sir 
Enoch had asked of Maud, when the question of 
inviting Gertrude had been discussed. 

^' A very considerable Australian proprietor," 
had been the reply, " and he loves his adopted 
country so well that he will probably never return 
to England. Gertrude is to go out to him next 
year." 
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But when Sir Enoch came to see and to know 
Gertrude^ he referred to this last announcement 
as one of an impossible event. " A girl like Ger- 
trude Ormsleigh leave England for a colony !'' he 
exclaimed^ '^ with a hundred thousand pounds^ too V* 
for at that figure report laid her probable fortune. ^ 
" The notion's absolutely ridiculous ! No, no ! wait 
till Percival comes home V^ 

Percival, as has been stated, five years older than 
Maud, had lately been growing weary of the crack 
cavalry regiment in which he commanded a troop, 
and was seriously discussing with his family the 
advisableness of selling out and making Rockley his 
head-quarters. 

Lady Dorothy, who possessed in a remarkable 
degree the faculty of self-confession, thought to 
herself that, though she should rejoice to see her 
son married to such a girl as Gertrude, yet Gertrude 
was honestly worthy of a better husband than her 
son was ever likely to become to any woman. She, 
however, contented herself with remarking that 
Percival did not appear to her to be in the category 
of marrying men. To which Sir Enoch replied, in 
the spirit of the founder of a family, " So much 
the worse, with such a position as his must be.'' 

It was natural that Hugh Bingwood and his 
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misfortunes should speedily become the subject of 
conversation between Maud and Gertrude. Maud^ 
albeit not of the expansive sort^ and reticent of 
the deepest secrets of her hearty had given Gertrude 
a general outline of her past and present relations 
with Hugh — ^a situation which Gertrude had thus 
briefly summed up : " Once everything, it is fated 
that henceforth you shall be nothing to one another!'' 

'^ True, Gerty, too true !'' Maud had said, with a 
suppressed sigh and a cold sad smile, strangely out 
of harmony with the pervading expression of her 
noble countenance. 

Gertrude had been just a week at Rockley, when 
Sir Enoch brought home, from the magistrate's 
bench at Market Dimborough, the startling intelli- 
gence that the coroner for the district had ordered 
the disinterment of the body of Mr. Bingwood for 
scientific examination, with a view, in certain 
contingencies, to holding an inquest upon it ; and 
farther, that the Grange was privately watched 
by the county police. Such precautions, it was 
said, could only point at a supposition that the 
poor Squire had come to his end by foul play at the 
hands of some member of his family or household. 
Sir Enoch added, that although the Widow Ring- 
wood was not directly named as an object of 
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suspicion^ there appeared to be an impression that 
she was, in some way, implicated in the crime — ^if 
such should prove to have been committed. Sir 
Enoch did not think it necessary to relate further 
that the Attorney Squire's name was vaguely mixed 
up with the affair, and also that, having the same 
evening called upon him, he had ascertained the 
fact of his having left for London several days 
ago. 

The truth, as regarded this visit, was that Sir 
Enoch, being one of those men who view every 
event chiefly as to its bearing upon their own 
affairs, had been very anxious to ascertain from 
Fikeham whether the present mysterious incident 
was likely either to advance or to retard, or in any 
way whatever to affect the sale of the Ringwood 
estate. 

The English criminal system not admitting the 
functions of a public prosecutor, criminal justice 
with us is, in the hands of the ordinary police, apt 
to be somewhat slow of foot, neither by any means 
sure in operation. It is only when, from private 
motives, individuals are found willing to bestir 
themselves, that exceptional vigour is displayed in 
the detection of crime. 

The activity with which " the Ringwood Mystery^' 
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was pushed forward, proved the existence of some 
such secret co-operation. The reader will at once 
discover in that co-operation the vindictiveness of 
Pikeham. Although he had, in his communications 
with the police, confined himself to intimating that 
" the movements of all persons about Mr. Ring- 
wood during his last illness ought to be closely 
watched,^' yet when he had added, '^ more particu- 
larly any who might be supposed to have an interest 
in surviving him,'' it was clearly Mrs. Ringwood 
whom he indicated. The consequence was that the 
Superintendent of Police, in an interview which 
he sought and obtained of that lady some days 
after the inquiry had been set on foot, took upon 
himself to recommend her, in her own interest, not 
to leave the house while the matter was still in 
suspense. 

To which she calmly replied, " I suppose you 
mean me to understand that if I do I shall be 
brought back by force.'' 

The Superintendent thereupon assured her that 
he had no authority whatever to control her move- 
ments, although he might think it right, on his 
own responsibility, to observe the movements of 
persons leaving or entering the house. 

" In other words, Mr. Superintendent, I shall be 
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followed by your spies. Pray spare yourself all 
uccdlcss trouble. I do not intend to leave the 
house. But I trust this most painful inquiry will 
not be needlessly dragged out.'' 

"There is no fear of that, ma'am/' said the 
Superintendent, pointedly, as he rose to depart. In 
truth, he knew that on this very day the report of 
tlie most eminent toxicological detective in the 
kingdom had been received from London, and 
moreover that Pikcham, the moving spirit of the 
proceedings, had returned home the foregoing 
afternoon. With respect to the character of the 
ri»port in question, Mr. Superintendent Telt no very 
particular interest. He disliked Pikeham, and had 
never suffered himself to be lashed to any extraor- 
dinary pitch of zeal in a case which he completely 
identified with the Attorney Squire, and one which 
he strongly suspected to be pushed forward for 
some personal end. When, therefore, after his 
visit to Ringwood Grange, he reached his own 
oflSce, it was with perfect composure that he 
opened what he perceived to be a communication 
from the Coroner. The letter contained a request 
that he would call on that official the same after- 
noon at three o'clock, it being then nearly half-past 
two. He rejoiced that a decision in the matter. 
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one way or the other, was likely to be soon arrived 
at, and he had already formed a pretty strong 
opinion of his own as to the nature of that deci- 
sion. He had acquitted Mrs. Ringwood in his 
own mind, of any participation in the crime, if 
crime there had been at all ; and, entertaining the 
feelings he did towards Fikeham, the wish was 
with him father to the thought that no traces of 
poison would be found in the body of Mr. 
Ringwood. 

The Coroner received him with a scowl. Now 
this Coroner was on€ of those for whom ^' crowners' 
quest^' work has a morbid charm. He was com- 
paratively new to the oflSce, and a matter of poison- 
ing was a piece of professional good fortune that 
had never fallen to him. The aforesaid scowl, there- 
fore, was at once hailed by the Superintendent as 
favourable to his own views, which was indeed the 
case. 

'' Take a seat, Mr. '' said the Coroner. 

The Superintendent did so. 

The Coroner surveyed him through a massive 
gold eyeglass, and pointing to a letter which lay 

open on the table, said spitefully, " Dr. ^'s 

report on the Ringwood case puts an end to all 
proceedings. No trace of poison has been de- 
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tected. How a mau of Pikeliaiii*s aeuteness can 
have allowed lilui$t?If to be made such an ass of Fm 
at a loss to couv.*eive« I ouIt wish he had gone one 
step farther^ and attempted to incriminate some par- 
ticular person or persons, and thus have laid him- 
self open to an action for defamation. I hope yon 
have dealt in the least oifensive manner possible 
with everybody at Ringwood Grange/' 

" I've been most careful on that score, sir. Be- 
tween ourselves, the report is exactly what I looked 
for. I never saw less symptoms of guQt among 
any set of people, from the highest to the lowest, 
than I did at Ringwood Grange.^' Then, with a 
smile of grim triumph, " What does Mr. Pikeham 
say to this report ?'^ 

" He knows nothing about it.'' 

" Well, as he's officially ont of the business, 
you're not obliged to inform him of it at all." 

The Coroner had no special animosity against 
Pikeham, but at the present moment he felt deeply 
aggrieved by the man, as having raised in him 
expectations doomed to non-fulfilment, and dragged 
him into a business which had proved an utter 
failure; he therefore resolved to appropriate the 
Superintendent's suggestion, and said, "I shan't 
trouble myself any more about him. If I happen 
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to come across him^ I'll tell him^ as a mere matter 
of personal courtesy, what the report is — otherwise, 
let him find it out as he can. Wait while I give 
you an order for the re-interment/' 

The Superintendent lost no time in returning to 
Bingwood Grange. Admitted to the presence of 
Mrs. Bingwood, he was profuse in his apologies, 
and lavish in expressions condemnatory of the 
ofiBcious persons (nameless, of course) who had so 
unwarrantably subjected herself and her household 
to unjust suspicions. 

Mrs. Bingwood thanked the Superintendent with 
an ardour little in character with her usual reserve, 
less, she said, for the information he had brought 
her — that being only what she had expected — than 
for the moderation and courtesy with which he had 
discharged his unpleasant official duties at the Grange. 

No sooner was she relieved of the functionary's 
presence than the immense satisfaction his visit had 
brought her found vent in a flood of tears, such as 
perhaps she had never shed since the far off days 
of her girlish innocence. 

" I felt it must be so V^ she said to herself; '' but 
yet I had not the absolute certainty that now I 
have. Ay, now ! " starting up, while her eyes, so to 
speak, drank back their tears, and flashed vividly ; 
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" now, Felix Pikeham, I am a match for you I" 
Then, after pausing doubtfully, '^ If Heaven will 
forgive me — will help me, to repair the latter evil 
that I have done, as far as may now be V* 

No, Mrs. Ringwood, it is not given to us to 
atone — even in that infinitesimal degree wherein 
human atonement is available— for our errors on 
earth by the simple process of repairing them ! 

Pikeham, dreading to let his deep concern in the 
medical report be seen, took no steps to ascertain 
its term till the following day. His fury when the 
information reached him need not be dwelt upon. 

'^ The Hell Cat ! ^' he cried aloud, tearing into 
fragments the maliciously worded letter the Coroner 
had written him on the subject. ^^ She must, then, 
have used a poison leaving no traces I That was 
the secret of her fearless bearing towards me 
throughout. Cheated! Tricked! Foiled! This 
is the end of all my plotting and intriguing ! Fve 
handed her over the property to restore or to keep, 
according as her penitent mood may last or pass 
away. Curse her V 

And for above an hour he might have been heard, 
liked a caged tiger, pacing up and down his room, 
to which all applicants were angrily refused admis- 
sion. Indeed^ it is not likely that his worst enemy 
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would have wished him to drink a bitterer cup than 
that he was now draining to the dregs — a cup in 
which baffled revenge was mingled with mortified pro- 
fessional vanity, and envy of the success of the woman 
he had sought to cheat out of the wages of her sin. 

But Pikeham was not the man to remain any un- 
reasonable length of time a prey to profitless wrath, 
and he gradually began to take some cold comfort in 
the thought that there yet remained to him more than 
one means of feeding fat his new-bom grudge against 
Mrs. Ringwood. In particular there seemed a possi- 
bility of his being able to rake up evidence of her 
having poisoned Elsenfeldt, while a sufficiently wide 
field seemed open to his peculiar talents in the sowing 
between Hugh Ringwood and his grandfather^s 
widow such dissension as might give a new turn 
to the affair. Then, again, he felt that since there 
was no earthly doubt of her really having poisoned 
the Squire, although his attack upon her with 
the weapon of the Coroner's order had proved a 
failure, some other mode might be discovered, if 
not of establishing her guilt in the present case, 
at least of maintaining with her a generally suc- 
cessful struggle. 

An important question which next presented 
itself to his mind, and which he continued for a 

VOL. III. 3 
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considerable time to debate with himself was this. 
Should he or should he not break off external re- 
lations with the person who now, come what might 
in the future, was mistress of the Ringwood estates ? 
In the midst of his not unnatural hesitation on this 
point, it was set at rest for him by the following 
letter ; — 

** Ringwood Grange, 

«« th, 186—. 

"Mrs. Ringwood presents her compliments to 
Mr. Pikeham, and begs to inform him that she in- 
tends for the future to undertake the management 
of her own affairs, more particularly those connected 
with the Ringwood estates. 

" Mrs. Ringwood requests Mr. Pikeham to take 
steps for immediate delivering up to her all documents 
whatever relating to her affairs. She does not 
think any further personal communication between 
Mr. Pikeham and herself necessary or advisable. 
With regard to the stewardships of the manors, the 
business arising out of which does not necessitate 
personal relations, Mr. Pikeham may judge for him- 
self as to whether he will keep them, or appoint 
another solicitor to them.^^ 

"So be itr he thought. "War! war !— but 
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war in silence and in secret 1^' And having torn 
up the widow^s haughty letter, he sent for Mr. 
Chillingford. 

Chillingford," he said, when the clerk arrived, 
IVe been looking through the books. I really 
find the business so increases as to grow cumber- 
some. I shall drop that part of it which gives me 
the most trouble. To begin, I^m thoroughly tired 
of my lady client at Ringwood Grange. I mean 
to give up her general business, only retaining the 
manor stewardships. Have the goodness to take 
steps for closing our accounts with her, and getting 
all her papers duly scheduled and ready for de- 
livering to her in — let's say a fortnight from this 
time. I shall leave the work entirely to you.'' 

Mr. Chillingford who, if not altogether above 
surprise, was superior to its exhibition, signed a 
mute assent. ^' What on earth's up ?" he said to 
himself, as he returned to his own room. '^ Drop 
her business just when everybody thinks he's on 
the point of marrying her ! Humph ! There's 
some deep game or another in this move !" 

So you see the nature of Pikeham's relations 
with the police in the recent " mysterious affair " 
had remained a secret even in his own office. 

Mr. Chillingford, in the course of rendering 

3—2 
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Mrs. Ringwood's papers, had more than one inter- 
view of considerable duration with her; but her 
demeanour was impenetrable to him. She seemed 
calm and even cheerful, very decided, too, yet want- 
ing the hardness for which she had formerly been 
remarkable. Mademoiselle Felide, with whom he 
came still more frequently in contact, was unable 
to contain her surprise at the turn matters seemed 
taking with regard to the suit of ce bon Monsieur 
Fikeham ; but after vainly seeking enlightenment 
fix)m the ex-suitor's impassive, and in this instance 
uninformed representative, she, perforce, with many 
shrugs and hand-upliftings, placed this obscure and 
extraordinary state of affairs to the general account 
of that English eccentricity which had already so 
much to answer for in her eyes. 

Chillingford was unable, through stress of busi- 
ness, having the settlements of two great county 
marriages, besides an important will case, in hand, 
to prepare Mrs. Ringwood's papers for final deli- 
very within the fortnight prescribed by Pikeham. 
Such delay was, however, unimportant to the 
former, whose sole object in the line of conduct she 
had adopted had been to free herself from the em- 
barrassment of meeting the latter. In fact, a fuU 
month elapsed before the clerk took his farewell of 
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the Grange^ and even then Mrs. Ringwood told 
him she should probably be obliged to have future 
recourse to him for information or assistance ; an 
announcement which Chillingford received with a 
professional smile^ and the prophetic observation 
that if she could get along without a solicitor she 
would be the first landowner who had ever done so 
since parchment came into use. 

The immediate efiect of the issue of the " Ring- 
wood mystery'' was to excite a general feeling of 
commiseration for Mrs. Ringwood, and to raise her 
in the county estimation ; since^ although no name 
bad ever been actually coupled with the alleged 
crime, it had been manifest that she was the person 
under suspicion. Lady visitors soon began to flock 
to the Grange, Lady Dorothy Ashbury being 
among the earliest. Rarely at fault in her in- 
stincts, however, five minutes of conversation with 
the widow sufficed to convince her ladyship that 
sympathy between them was for all time impos- 
sible ; so the courtesies interchanged between 
Ringwood and Rockley seemed destined to a very 
limited range. 

Pikeham's part in the Ringwood mystery re- 
mained, as has been intimated, a secret between 
himself and the authorities, in whose estimation 
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his reputation for jiid«:meut necessarily suffered ; 
but that was a matter of Tery little importance to 
him. The exact extent to which his business con- 
uexious with Riugwood Grange had diminished was 
not generally known, the subject, therefore, excited 
little if any comment, while no one sought to 
ascertain whether or not he continued to frequent 
the house in the character of a guest. Indeed, as 
Mrs. Ringwood*s relations with her neighbours 
never exceeded reciprocal morning calls, she neither 
giving nor attending parties, it was not easy to 
ascertain whether her house was more frequented 
by any specified persons than by others. But even 
these limited receptions at the Grange were speedily 
brought to an end by the widow's departure, in 
search of repose and change, to the remote sea- 
bathing place of Blackpool, taking with her Felicia 
and William, the house being left in the care of 
Understone and the housekeeper. 

By a coincidence worthy of remark, on the very 
day of her leaving the Grange Arthur Topham 
received a letter from Hugh, posted in Liverpool, 
stating that he had just landed there, and that he 
hoped *' to be at home in a few days.'* 




CHAPTER in. 

|H£N Hugh Ringwood wrote to Arthur 
Topham that he hoped to be '' at home 
in a few days/' it was his intention to 
pass through London^ and^ his antipodean attire 
naturally requiring some modification, to remain 
there a short time '^ to refit^'' as he phrased it. 

After he had posted this letter^ however^ his 
impatience to find himself once more at the dear 
old Grange so overcame all other considerations 
that he suddenly resolved upon a change of route^ 
and accordingly, having, by the aid of a Liverpool 
outfitter^ made himself provisionally presentable^ 
he wrote a second letter^ telling ^'my dear old 
Arthur " he meant to start the following morning, 
and to '' rail it across the country direct for 
Market Dimborough/' 

In pursuance of this plan^ he quitted his hotel 
early for the railway station. Arriving there 
betimesj he sought occupation in taking a general 
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survey of the locality, as being comparatively new 
to him. Watching the departure of a train on an 
up-conntry line, he was amused at the evolutions 
of a little Frenchwoman, who, aided by a footman, 
appeared to have charge of a considerable quantity 
of luggage. He heard her, with an air of great 
authority, direct various objects to be labelled for 
Blackpool, and, having slipped a fee into the hand 
of a stalwart porter, desire him to " have moche 
care for zese malles/^ As the man shouldered the 
largest of the ^' malles ^^ in question, Hugh was 
near enough to him to read the writing on a piece 
of parchment attached to the handle, and was not 
a little surprised to find that the superscription was 
^^ Mrs. Eingwood V^ 

Now, to his certain knowledge there was no 
collateral branch of his family extant, nor was he 
aware of the existence of the name out of it. He 
examined the difierent packages forming part of 
the same luggage, and found them all ticketed 
" Mrs. Ringwood," and labelled for Blackpool. 
Once more hearing the shrill tones of the little 
Frenchwoman, he turned towards her. She was 
speaking in broken English to a tall, middle aged 
lady dressed in deep mourning, who was then, 
assisted by the footman, in the act of stepping into 
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a first-class carriage, and whom she immediately 
followed into the same carriage* He at once set the 
pair down as mistress and maid, and the mistress to 
be the Mrs. Ringwood who was going to Blackpool. 

Looking up at the clock, and finding that it 
wanted but a few minutes of the time appointed 
for his own departure, he turned away as the 
Blackpool train was starting. 

How much of misery, heart-burning, and evil 
passion might possibly hare been arrested could 
these two persons, thus separated but by a few 
paces, have become known to one another I 

But it was not to be. 

In the bustle of his own departure, Hugh 
speedily forgot the incident destined ere long to be 
brought painfully back to his recollection. 

After the usual changing of trains and tedious 
detentions at lonely junctions, inseparable from 
cross-country railway travelling, Hugh found him* 
self by 3*32 (to be exact) at the well-known 
Market Dimborough station. 

As he alighted he was nearly run against by short- 
sighted Peter Uffington, who had taken the same 
train at a station a few miles from Market Dim- 
borough, travelling in a carriage at the farther end 
of the tr 
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^^ Ah, Ringwood ! Heard you were due/^ Peter 
said, m his usual slow and drawling manner, 
shaking Hugh's hand frigidly even for him. 

'^ And here you see I am/^ Hugh said, cheerily ; 
*' and glad enough to be here, I promise you, old 
fellow !" 

'^ Glad, are you ? Ahem ! Great bore, isn't it — all 

that business about-^ Hallo ! Percie ! Percie \" 

This to Percival Ashbury, who had just entered 
the station, having come to meet him ; then, again 
turning to Hugh, " By-the-bye, Apropos of Percie, 
I hardly know how matters stand between you and 
the Rockley people. Don't let me keep you h'ere 
if there's any unpleasantness. What I — I mean 

is — you see Percie's coming up to " 

" Unpleasantness !" Hugh said ; " none in the 
world. Why, Percie ! — the Light Dragoon had now 
joined them — you haven't forgotten me, sureljr ? I 
suppose my beard alters me a little." 

Percival gave him one finger — Peter had given him 
three — and indeed seemed almost disposed to take off 
his hat to him, saying, ^^ Really, 'pon my word, 
hardly knew you. Awful weather, isn't it ?" Then 
unfreezing gradually, ^^ I say — have a lift ? Got the 
drag outside. Came for Sir Peter. Call him Sir Peter 
just because he isn't — perhaps never may be ! Don't 
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carry luggage — particularly luggage of Australian 
settlers. Have a fly for that. Set you down at the 

Leather Bottle. Walk through the Chase up to 

But you maynH be going to the Grange. I 
forgot '' 

" Not going to the Grange ! Why, where else 
should I be going ? I'll accept your offer gladly. 
Just give me two or three minutes to charter a cab 
with my Australian settler^s luggage, as you caU it. 
Here, porter ! This way V* 

And leaving his two quondam friends, Hugh pro- 
ceeded to make arrangements for t&e conveyance 
of his baggage to the Grange. This done, he 
quitted the station, without which he found the 
Bockley drag in waiting; Percival seated on the 
box, with Peter Ufl^gton by his side, one groom 
standing at the leader's head, and another in readiness 
to take the new passenger's overcoat as he mounted. 

'' Let 'em go, Tom !" 

The groom thus addressed obeyed the order, and 
in passing Hugh, on his way to jump up behind, 
looked hard at him, and touched his hat respectfully. 

'' Ah, Tom Barford ! Is that you V Hugh ex- 
claimed. " Glad to see you, Tom." 

" Thank ye, Mr. Hugh. Glad to see yow, sir,'' 
Tom said. 
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^' By-the-bye/^ Percival, leaning back^ observed 
to Hugh^ as they turned out of the station yard^ 
" Tom^s one of the old Ringwood lot — old Joe's 
son. Stock rather improves, you see/' 

" Tom's a smart fellow, Percie, and I know 
he's a good stableman." 

'^ Better tempered than old Joe ever was. And 
you'll find the old man's temper hasn't mended 
under the new order of " 

Pereival stopped short, Peter having, unseen by 
Hugh, administered to him a significant nudge. 

" Poor old Joe !" said Hugh. " I hope he's well." 

" Oh, very well," Pereival answered ; " he's 
quite a pet of the Baronet's — thinks him the best 
judge of standing timber in the county — ^wants to 
get him to Rockley. But the old chap sticks to 
Ringwood in spite of all the " 

" Get Joe away from Ringwood I" broke in 
Hugh. ^^ I don't believe Sir Enoch or any other 
man could do that, if he's the Joe of other days." 

*^ Oh, Joe's not of the changing sort," observed 
Peter Uffington ; " a right good Tory is Joseph 
Barford of the Leather Bottle at Ringwood." 
This led the future Baronet into a slight political 
disquisition, whence he in due course turned the 
conversation upon Hugh and his wanderings, con- 
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ducting him into a sort of monologue thereon, 
which lasted till the coach was pulled up in front 
of the Leather Bottle. After mining inquiries 
for the Rocklej familjr in general, and Maud in 
particular, with as much calmness as he could 
affect, thanking Fercival for the lift, and pro- 
mising to call soon at the Hall — as soon as he 
should be sartorially presentable, in fact — Hugh got 
down, and walked into the primitive hostelrie over 
whose door it was announced that Joseph Barford 
offered good entertainment for man and horse. 

^^ Hugh seems to take matters pretty coolly,'* 
Percival Ashbury remarked, as he drove on. 

'^ Oh ! it's surprising how a fellow learns to 
endure what he can't cure,'' UflSngton replied. 
'' Look at me, with Sir Charles hanging on for 
ever. Awful nuisance, of course ; an old creature 
who wont die and can't live. But what the deuce 
is one to do ? One must simply bear it." 

" Oh, bother Sir Charles !" cried Percival, im- 
patiently. ^' Here, Ufl^, take the reins while I 
light a cigar." 

And Percival's team, though tolerably easy to 
handle, continued to give Peter — ^no great whip, 
besides being both blind and nervous — so much to 
do in keeping them together, that he was perforce 
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obliged to drop tlie well- worn theme of his eternal 
uncle. 

Meantime Hugh, entering the Leather Bottle, a 
roadside inn of the old sort, as cleanly swept and 
garnished as a Dutch farmhouse — asked of a com- 
fortable-looking dame, seated in the bar, whether 
Joe was in. 

" No,*^ she replied, Joe was not in just then. 
She thought how he was som'ere or another up in 
the woods — mayhap, about the Chase. 

Replying that he himself was going along the 
Chase, Hugh passed through the house, quitting it 
again by a side door ; whence a path soon brought 
liim to the verge of the well-remembered Chase, 
the grand old oaks in which, as they flung their 
gnarled branches overhead, seemed to him, at that 
moment, loftier even than the denizens of the 
primeval forests of the world he had recently quitted. 

Pleasantly was the spot associated in his mind 
with the past, while — as he surveyed the wide ex- 
tent of woodland, with its varieties of level sward, 
soft undulations, and irregularly broken ground — 
there arose in him the thought that all this, to- 
gether with many thousands of acres of rich, arable, 
and green pasture, was now his own — ^his own an- 
cestral estate ; to be by him, he hoped, transmitted 
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intact^ if not increased in extent, to a succeeding 
generation. 

Dreamily was it, then, that he lingered in his 
walk towards the Grange ; pausing now to mark 
some tree of more than ordinary grandeur and 
beauty, now to strain his gaze along some deep 
glade; so that nearly half an hour had elapsed 
before he reached the enclosure gate at the extreme 
end of the Chase, and passed through it into a 
large pasture field, commanding an extensiye view 
of the open country beyond. Here again, how 
familiar the scene that was presented to his ^aze ! 
Not a field but was already mapped out in his 
memory, not a coppice or hedgerow but brought 
with it some boyish recollection, or was associated 
with some more recent feat of his shooting and 
hunting days. 

^' Now for my first view of the dear old Grange V^ 
he said to himself as he ran nimbly up a steep 
grassy knoll, crowned by a clump of beech trees, 
whence he knew he could just catch the lofty chim- 
neys and the pointed gables of the ancient man- 
sion. 

But ere he had quite reached the highest point 
of this elevated ground his attention was arrested 
by a loud shout in the distance. 
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'' Stop him ! stop him V* were the words he dis- 
tinguished. 

Looking in the direction whence the voice came, 
he perceived, three fields off, a stout man riding a 
powerful cob, which he was urging forward at the 
top of its speed ; while, a field in front, madly tore 
on a runaway horse, apparently of high breed, 
mounted by a female. 

Almost at the very moment when Hugh caught 
sight of the foremost horse, the animal was within 
a few strides of a high bank with a deep ditch on 
the ofi'-side, and it was with breathless anxiety that 
he beheld the rider vigorously apply her whip as 
the horse rose at the formidable fence. 

'* Ah ! well done ! Thank God, she^s safe over 
that \" he cried, as horse and rider alighted securely 
on the springy turf in the next, and to him nearer, 
field. " How bravely she sits him I^' 

And fortunate was it for her that she had nerve 
and strength to do so; for once over the fence, 
the horse, as if bent on taking his revenge for the 
sharp stroke recently administered to him, viciously 
laying back his ears, dashed onward with increased 
fiiry. The grass field they were now in was of great 
extent, having a somewhat steep upward inclina- 
tion to the right of the line the horse had adopted. 
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She basnet lost her head/' Hugh thought^ 
on perceiving that the lady was applying such 
strength as she possessed to the right rein, as if 
hoping to make the animal face the hill. But all 
in vain. Down in the bottom he seemed resolved 
to remain, making straight as an arrow for another 
fence — this time a high hank with a double post 
and rails, such as Hugh felt would have proved a 
regular poser to many forward riders out of a large 
field of the East Middleshire. 

" There^s no help ! They must go over or into 
it V^ Hugh said to himself. " Can they get over ? 
Her weight's a mere bagatelle for that horse. Now ! 
now I Ah P' And he held his breath as again 
he saw her lay on the lash, and give him his 
head. 

" Over ! The/re over I What a flyer V For 
they were now landed, and again safely, in the 
same field with himself — ^the field, it will be re- 
membered, bordering on the Chase. 

Besides the high gate enclosing the Chase, there 
was, at the lower end of this field, an ordinary 
five-barred gate, towards which Hugh perceived 
the horse was making. Suddenly it flashed upon 
his recollection that this gate opened into a narrow 
lane on a steep descent, terminating in two others^ 
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one of which led to a disused mu-l pit at least a 
hundred feet deep. 

" Keep him away from that gate ! Poll him this 
way !" he shouted at the top of his Toice, pointing 
to the object in question. 

The lady heard him, and once more she made an 
efibrt to pull the horse round to the right, which 
was in the direction of the knoll on which stood 
Hugh. The attempt was as unsuccessful as the 
last. The horse had — in the popular but erro- 
neous expression — taken the bit into his mouth. 
The arm of a Sir Harry would have failed to turn 
him, much less that of the slightly framed creature 
who now sat him so valiantly. Perceiving this, 
Hugh, with a resolution inspired by the imminence 
of the coming peril to her, dashed down the hill, 
and made as fast as possible for the gate. 

" I may turn him at the last moment !" was his 
thought. " There's danger to her in the attempt ; 
but it's the least of two evils." 

" Sit fast 1" he cried, as he neared the gate ; his 
practised eye telling him that, pace for pace, he 
was a little in advance of the horse. Arrived at the 
gate, lif sprang upon it. " Hold on for your life !" 

c cKcliiimed, as the horse, alarmed by the sudden 

ppearance of so unexpected an object, at the very 

lomcut of taking his spring to clear the gate. 
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swerved and attempted to turn down along the 
fence. But by this time bis career was fairly 
checked, and Hugh had no diflSculty in seizing and 
holding on to the bridle near his mouth. Then 
followed a struggle between the horse and the 
man, the former attempting to shake the latter off, 
and failing therein, to drag him onward in his 
renewed, but no longer headlong career by the side 
of the fence, while the fair rider — for Hugh could 
see that she was an extremely pretty young girl, 
though pale to ^ghostliness, save where a spot of red 
tinged each cheek — abandoning the reins, held 
convulsively to the pommel of the saddle. A few 
minutes and the struggle was over. The horse, 
acknowledging his defeat, stopped short, and stood 
with outstretched neck and heaving flanks, the sweat 
dropping from him at every pore. 

"Shall I help you off?" Hugh asked of the 
young lady, as he approached her. 

With a great effort, and in a scarcely audible 
voice, she thanked him, and was about to add 
something more, when she suddenly relaxed her 
hold of the pommel, leant forward, and but for the 
support of Hugh, who held her round the waist, 
would have fallen fainting across the saddle. Hugh 
at once lifted her gently to the ground, and, care- 
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less as to the fate of the horse^ placed Iier on the 
grass with her head reclming against the bank. 
He then took off her hat^ scooped a little water 
from the ditch in the palm of his hand^ and 
sprinkled it over her brow and cheeks. Several 
minutes elapsed before she recovered consciousness^ 
and then it was evident that she retained no recol- 
lection of what had happened to her. 

To Hughes question as to whether she felt any pain^ 
she replied that she felt nothing but extreme fatigue. 
Then she added that her arms seemed as if wrenched 
from her shoulders, and one of her feet was quite 
numbed. Hugh told her all these symptoms were but 
natural, seeing the misadventure which had befallen 
her, of which he briefly related the particulars. 

'^ Ah ! and you stopped the Fire King Y^ she said, 
inquiringly, pointing to the horse, now grazing 
quietly at her side. 

" Yes, just as he was about to top that gate. 
Had he got over, the odds were two to one, and no 
more, against his landing himself and you at the 
bottom of a marl pit a hundred feet deep at least.'' 

The fair girl shuddered, and involuntarily seized 
Hugh's hand. Returning her warm pressure, he 
looked at her, and thought he had rarely seen a 
lovelier creature. 
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" Are you able to walk T^ he presently asked 
her. 

By way of reply she made an attempt to rise, 
which proving ineffectual^ Hugh assisted her to her 
feet. It soon became evident that, although she 
was able to walk, the support of Hugh's arm was 
absolutely necessary to her. 

" Are you far from your home ?" he asked, as 
he drew her arm within his, and they set forward, 
the Fire King following, led by the bridle. 

" I have not the slightest idea where I am,'' she 
answered. '^ All seems a blank to me since my 
horse got the better of me. And, by-the-bye, I 
wonder what has become of Sir Enoch Ashbury ?" 

^' So ! that was Sir Enoch I saw galloping 
after you. Of course his cob could not follow in 
the wake of such a fencer as the Fire King. I saw 
him turn up the hill in yonder field — ^no doubt 
to take the road at the windmill. Are you staying 
at Kockley ?" 

" Yes, and to-day I rode out alone with Sir 
Enoch, Captain Ashbury was to have joined us, 
but he received a note from Mr. UflSngton, 
'which made him decide on driving down to the 
station. He had been anxious to ride, because he 
had persuaded me to try his famous Fire King, 
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Wonderfully high couraged, he told me the horse 
was, but quiet as a lamb — with a lady ! Fm 
willing to believe he was right, and that the fault 
in this accident has been mine. Probably I took 
some unwarrantable liberties with my whip. If so, 
I must throw part of the blame on Sir Enoch, 
who told me the horse was going rather lazily, and 
wanted rousing.^' 

" I can answer,'^ said Hugh, " for your not 
having spared the whip at the right moment. Do 
you remember going over that high bank with 
double post and rails T^ 

'' I remember being carried over some fences, but 
what they consisted of I have no idea. Captain 
Ashbury told me I need never be afraid to help a 
horse over a bad place. I'm very little of what 
they call a rider across country, but I had sense 
enough to know that the fences the Fire King 
took it into his head to go over were very bad 
places indeed, and I remember quite well helping 
him over them with my whip. Ah ! here we are once 
more in a road. How glad I am ! Fve had 
enough of grass fields for a long time. Pray how 
far are we from Rockley V 

" More than three miles by the road, about 
two as the crow flies ; but if you'll trust to me, 
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1^11 insure your safe arrival there within a very 
short time. We. are scarcely half a mile from my 
house. Let me help you to walk there ; for I 
suppose you will hardly like to trust yourself again 
on this fiery gentleman's back^ and you shall be 
sent back to Bockley in a carriage/' 

"Thank you, I accept your ofier gladly. Pm 
afraid Sir Enoch will be in a great fright till he 
hears of me. Maud will hold him responsible for 
my safety.'^ Then seeing with those quick eyes of 
woman that the mention of Maud's name had 
caused the betrayal by Hugh of a certain emotion^ 
'^ Of course you know the Ashburys of Rockley?'' 

*' Oh yes, very well.'' 

'^ Is not Maud a sweet, dear girl !" 

" She's a general favourite," Hugh said, earnestly, 
'' no less with our sex than with her own." 

" She's the being whom, after my father, I love 
best in the world. We are school friends. You no 
doubt know what that means among us girls." 

Here was a theme certain to find a willing 
hearer in Hugh, and one on which the fair Amazon, 
in whom you have already discovered Gertrude 
Ormsleigh, was never tired of enlarging. Accord- 
ingly Maud's high-mindedness, Maud's unselfishness, 
Maud's generosity, fine temper, and so on, each in 
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turn furnished a head under which the enthusiastic 
and impulsive Gertrude, at the bidding of her 
loving heart, poured forth torrents both of enco- 
mium and illustration. 

While Hugh listened in silent satisfaction, he led 
the eloquent speaker towards the Grange, selecting 
the shortest route rather than the smoothest 
path. 

" When we have crossed this stile we shall be in 
my park. The outer park we call it.^' Shortly after 
saying this, he paused before a high park paling 
which had come in sight at a sharp turn in the road ; 
and quitting Gertrude^s arm, he said, " Fll ride the 
Fire King over the stile, and then return for you.^' 

From the steadiness with which the horse jumped 
the stile, it was difficult to believe him the famous 
flyer he had lately proved himself. 

" Now then,^^ said Hugh, dismounting, and 
returning to Gertrude, " take great care not to 
entangle your foot in your habit.^' 

" I have no fear of that,'' she said, and she 
stepped upon the top rail, holding up her long skirt. 
But she spoke overconfidently, for, in the act of 
springing down, although one of her hands was 
held by Hugh, she absolutely did entangle one 
foot in the too ample folds of her riding-habit^ and 
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would immediately have fallen had not Hugh 
caught her in his arms^ and lifted her^ exactly as 
he had done on a former occasion from the saddle^ 
to the ground. At the very moment in which he 
held her in mid-air^ a horseman emei^ed from a 
group of trees in the park, and came on at a 
canter in the direction of the stile. No sooner had 
Hugh caught sight of him than he exclaimed — 

" Why, here's Arthur Topham I'' 

" Hugh \" cried Arthur, on hearing his friend's 
voice. " You are come V Then added, with un- 
disguised astonishment, '^ Miss Ormsleigh ! You 
here I — with Hugh \" 

" Did he call you Ormsleigh V* asked Hugh of 
Gertrude, as he placed her down. 

^^ Yes,'' she said ; then hesitating, and alternately 
blushing and turning pale, she added sorrowfully, 
^* You are, then, Mr. Bingwood — the Hugh Ring- 
wood of whom I have heard so much !" 

'^ How, Miss Ormsleigh," Arthur said, as he 
sprang from his horse and seized Hugh's hand ; 
" you did not know the name of " 

" My preserver I" Gertrude interrupted, enthu- 
siasticallv. "Indeed I did not. You'll think it 
strange, Mr. Topham. But I must take the blame 
— ^if blame there be for it — upon myself. I must 
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confess to the female error of having talked inces- 
santly since we met each other; so incessantly 
that I have neither allowed Mr. Ringwood time to 
introduce hitaself to me as Mr. Ringwood, nor 
myself to tell him that he has probably saved the 
life of Gertrude Ormsleigh.^' 

" Gertrude Ormsleigh V' Hugh exclaimed. '^ A 
name well — ^how well known to me ! I can hardly 
imagine such a coincidence. But have you any 
near relation in Australia ?^' 

" No nearer than that of father.'^ 

'' Rudolph Ormsleigh ?" 

" Yes, in Victoria.^^ 

" My dearest friend in the New World/* said 
Hugh, " as this/* grasping Arthur^s hand, " is in the 
old. My dear good Arthut ! Come to welcome 
me home, are you not?** Then perceiving that 
Arthur hesitated to reply, ^' But I see you 
have hardly recovered the effect of coming 
thus suddenly upon. us. Let*s walk to the 
Grange, and you shall hear what brought us 
thus strangely together. When we get there 
you shall help me to welcome Miss Ormsleigh 
— Gertrude, if she*ll permit me on the score 
of my intimacy with her father — to the old 
place.** 
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At these words Gertrude and Arthur exchanged 
glances full of Badness, for in them the^ both read 
the deplorable error under which Hugh Kingwood 
was about to enter the home of his fathers. 




CHAPTER IV. 

IP^HJULLOI There goes the Fire King!" 

BfeflJS " And Miss Ormsleigh walking " 

" With Arthur Topham !" 
" And — can it be? Yes, it is — Hugh Ringwood !" 
The speakers were Sir Enoch Ashbury and the 
Reverend Marcus Osprey, the former still mounted 
on hia powerful cob, the latter seated in his phaeton, 
who together had just halted without the park 
paling, not far from the stile. 

A brief parley between the parties respectively 
within and without the park brought about the 
explanation that Sir Enoch — after sending various 
people, some on foot, some mounted, in different 
directions, in search of Miss Ormsleigh and the 
Eire King — had overtaken the Rector, and that the 
two were now in the act of following the road 
whereon there seemed to be the fairest chance of 
obtaining intelligence of the objects of their 
anxiety. 
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Miss Ormsleigh was accordingly at once trans- 
ferred to the Baronet's care, and placed in the 
Rector's phaeton, to be driven to Rockley, Hugh 
undertaking to keep the Fire King at the Grange, 
to which the Rector's servant was to lead him, till 
Sir Enoch should send for him. 

" What a sweet girl that is, Arthur !" was 
Hugh's first observation, as together the ti^o 
friends set forward towards the house. " Such a 
creature Goethe must have imagined as the type of 
his Margaret ; and she appears to adore Maud with 
the adoration of an enthusiast. Talking of Maud, 
old friend, I have question upon question to ask 
you about her. Of course you know in what sense. 
By-the-bye, do you know I did not think Sir 
Enoch's greeting to me particularly warm. One 
would have expected something more friendly even 
from a narrow-minded Mammon worshipper such 
as he is, considering the change in my position 
occasioned by the poor old Squire's death — unless, 

indeed By Jove, I'm reaUy afraid to shape my 

thought in words ! You must know what I mean. 
Why, your look is not very encouraging either, 
Arthur ! I say, old fellow, do, in Heaven's 
name, put me out of my torture, and tell me there's 
nothing matrimonial in the wind at Rockley ! '^ 
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" At Rockley ! Do you mean as regards Maud ?'' 
Arthur asked^ quickly, with a sort of confusion. 

'' Yes, of course I do." 

" Nothing to my knowledge." 

" Ah ! that's a relief !" 

" But, dear Hugh, you must not suppose Fm at 
all in the secre*ts of the people at Rockley. I — I 
mean that you — you're not to take any decided 
course on my authority.* However, you'U presently 
see that you must be guided entirely by your own 
judgment on this particular point, as you must on 
many others arising out of the very trying circum- 
stances in which you'U now find yourself/' 

<f Trying circumstances, Arthur ! I really don't 
know what you're alluding to." 

^' So T perceive, my dear, dear Hugh," said 
Arthur, who literally felt a cold shiver come over 
his frame at the thought of the task before him, for it 
was now quite clear that Hugh was ignorant of all re- 
cent events excepting that of his grandfather's death. 

" Well, explain yourself, old fellow," Hugh 
said, airily. " You've no doubt plenty to say, but 
you'll have plenty of time to say it in. I mean to 
monopolize your company for the present. I'll tell 
you what you shall do — shut up the Manor House, 
and stay entirely with me. I suppose the Grange 
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has been kept warm sii^ce the poor old man^s death ? 
By-the-bye, who has had charge of the place and my 
affairs in general ? Some lawyer or another^ I take 
it. That was that sharp attorney Piketon — 
Pikeley — Pikeham — who got into such favour with 
the old man. He was just the sort of person to 
put himself forward— eager to stand well wilh the 
rising sun. I shouldn^t expect to find there was 
much diflSculty in the settlement of affairs — no 
complications of any kind. The Squire was always 
regular in business matters^ as far as he did meddle 
with them. But he must have left a good deal of ready 
money — he never spent anything like the income 
of the estates — let alone the money in the Funds. I 
daresay whatever there is will come very handy to 
me. . The old place will want a good deal done to 
it, and the furniture's monstrously old fashioned. 
Good enough for a bachelor — hunting men break- 
ing things — tobacco smoke, and all that. But if I 
should not find the difficulties in my way that I 
thought you were hifiting at with a certain person 
at Bookley, and it should be my great happiness, one 
of these days, to bring home the only wife I shall 

ever care for, why, then you know But, my 

dear Arthur, you're not listening to a word I say ! 
What on earth has come over you?'' 
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Indeed, Hugh/' Arthur replied, with much 
emotion, " there's not a single word you say that I 
don't hear, and each word of it pains me more 
deeply than the last." 

" Ah ! there is, then, some sorrow in your 
heart that Fm unaware of." 

Yes, there is, Hugh, there is!" 

More money troubles, I suppose ? Well, you and 
I shall very soon understand one another on that 
point." Then, as Arthur shook his head, " No ? By 
Jove, I've got it ! The whilom rebel against women 
has at length found a conqueror. He has ' some 
shallow story of deep love ' to pour into mine ear. 
And now I come to look back a few minutes, I 
remember having detected certain furtive glances at 
the pretty Gertrude Ormsleigh. Oho ! I've 
hit the mark, have I ? And the beauty is cruel — 
refuses to respond. Maybe has pre-engaged af- 
fections. Alack ! Alack ! The course of true 

love " 

'^ Hugh ! Hugh ! In Heaven's name stop this 
ill-timed raillery ! Hear me patiently for a few 
minutes." 

" Nay, Arthur, there is clearly something serious 
to be told. Pardon me, dear friend, if my foolish 
talk has struck a jarring chord in your heart. You 
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must make allowance for the excess of my own 
happiness/^ 

'^ Happiness \" Arthur groaned rather than spoke 
the word. '^ My poor Hugh I" 

" Your poor Hugh ?'' 

" Yes, Hugh, my sorrow is for you V^ 

They had by this time reached the lawn in front 
of the house, the windows of which were all closed* 

" How melancholy the old Grange looks,'' Hugh 
said, struck to the heart by Arthur's last words. 
*^ Shut up, no doubt, ever since its late master leffc 
it for another home. I have no mind to go in just 
yet. Let us sit out on the lawn. Here, under the 
old cedar." 

And then, seated on the lawn, under the old 
cedar, did Hugh very seriously and sadly incline to 
•the full narration of the terrible blows that had 
successively fallen upon him during his absence. 

" I must have had a foreboding of this, Arthur," 
he said, " when I hesitated to enter the house — the 
dear, dear, old Grange I Who knows whether I shall 
ever enter it again ! Come, let us leave before we are 
seen by any of the people — Mrs. Eingwood's people. 
Now, Arthur, instead of your coming to stay with 
me, I'll stay with you, till I've had time to form 
my plans. I ordered my luggage up here ; I suppose 
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the fly must h^ somewhere about/' And like a 
man recently stunned by a heavy blow, Hugh, 
leaning on Arthur's arm, suflPered himself to be led, 
rather than moved spontaneously, in the direction of 
the Grange stables. 

On inquiry it turned out that the fly containing 
the luggage was now in the stable-yard, waiting for 
orders. Its arrival at the front door had been the 
cause of no little surprise and mystification to Mr. 
Understone and the garrison he commanded. He 
had told the driver there must be some mistake ; 
he hadn't received no instructions from Mrs. Ring- 
wood about no gentleman's comin' to put up^ 
Certainly not Mr. Bingwood; he wouldn't take 
upon himself to let the luggage be unloaded — least- 
ways not till Mr. Ringwood came up. For any- 
think he knew to the contrary ^ Mr. Hugh might 
bring a letter from his missus as would clear things 
up. All he could say was, the driver must wait 
for orders ; and this the driver had done, though 
not without being allowed the solace of a glass of 
the well-known Bingwood ale. 

" I have a groom here," said Arthur. '^ He shall 
take the Mre King to Rockley ; and well go to the 
Manor House in the fly." 

At the very moment when, all orders having 
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been given, they were about to step into the fly, 
who should ride into the yard but Mr. Pikeham. 
He had heard from Percival Ashbury the news of 
Hughes arrival at Market Dimborough ; and having 
the foundations of a new scheme' to lay, he had not 
lost a moment in following on the track pointed 
out to him by his informant as that pursued by the 
dispossessed heir of Bingwood. Assuming a look 
of the deepest commiseration, he addressed Hugh 
with, " My dear Mr. Ringwood, I hoped to have 
been able to spare you the pain of coming here in 
ignorance of all that has happened. Believe me, 
had I known beforehand the expected time of your 
arrival, I would have done so V^ 

'^ Nobody knew beforehand the expected time of 
his arrival, Mr. Pikeham,'^ said Arthur, curtly. 

'^ I am obliged to you, Mr. Pikeham,'^ Hugh 
said, "but I think the less we discuss the past the 
better. I frankly admit that I am at present so 
overcome by Mr. Topham's communication, as to 
be utterly unable to collect my thoughts upon any 
matter of business.'^ 

Pikeham — 'his countenance beaming with that 
benevolence which was a mask so natural to it — 
said : " My dear sir, whenever you are prepared to 
go into the subject of your affairs generally, 
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-whether as regards the past, the present, or the 
future, I hold myself at your disposal, either to in- 
form, explain, or advise. I will now only tell you 
that I have no connexion whatever with the affairs 
of Mrs. Ringwood, and that I consider you the 
victim of an entire system of the most infamous 
machinations.^' 

" Indeed V exclaimed Hugh, whom these plau- 
sible words roused to some extent from his moral 
stupor. 

^^ Yes, most positively, my dear Mr. Hugh ; and 
as to sitting down tamely under the blow that has 
fallen upon you, never will I counsel you, never — 
if you wiU allow me to say so — permit you to do 
it V 

^' You think, then, Mr. Pikeham, that there is 
still a hope of doing something in my behalf ?'' * 

" Much, sir — much.'' 

" Well, you ought to be well informed in the 
matter ; I shall only be too glad to hear what you 
have to say. Perhaps you will come over and see 
me at the Manor House to-morrow or next day?" 

^^ To-morrow by all means," Pikeham replied ; 
'^ the sooner you close with your enemy — ^for the 
present owner of the estates can be regarded in no 
other light — the more likely you are to obtain 
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redress. To-morrow I will, with Mr. Topham's 
permission, ride over about the middle of the day/' 

" If you are a luncheon eater/' said Arthur, 
^' come about half-past one/' 

" I should like to devote at least two hours to 
Mr. Ringwood; FU be with you between twelve 
and one. Good morning, gentlemen/' 

As Pikeham held, for the present, sole possession 
of Hugh's ear, and was enabled — not only on the 
occasion of the visit he paid next day at the Manor 
House, but on many others of which he failed not 
to avail himself — ^to give the exact colouring which 
suited his purpose to the case against Mrs. Ring- 
wood, without the slightest fear of contradiction from 
her or any other person, it is not surprising that 
she was made to appear to the supplanted heir in 
the most odious light possible, and above all as a 
woman so dangerous that he ought to avoid all 
personal communication with her. 

Regarding this last point, Pikeham, without 
having formed any precise scheme of future action, 
felt that it was of paramount importance to pre- 
vent any opportunity of explanation between Mrs. 
Ringwood and Hugh. It was, then, with no little 
satisfaction that he learnt, about a week after 
'Hugh's return, the decision of the latter to take 
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up the art of landscape paintings in which he was 
so great a proficient^ as a profession and a means 
of livelihood. 

" I sincerely congratulate you, my dear Mr. 
Ringwood/' thus he paternally addressed Hugh, 
the first time they met after he had been informed 
of the fact. ^' Your independence of spirit does 
you the greatest honour. Of course you'll esta- 
blish yourself in London ? You may with safety 
place your Middleshire interests in my hands.'' 

Nor did the wily Attorney Squire confine himsetf 
to casting his baleful influence over Hugh. He 
placed himself in communication with Mrs. Ring- 
wood, still at Blackpool, to whom he gave a highly 
overdrawn picture of the unrelenting vindictiveness 
with which Hugh was preparing to pursue her, and 
warned her that if she returned to the Grange 
she must look to being dragged into publicity, 
and undergoing a minute investigation of her 
whok past life. He concluded by the false 
statement that Hugh had already left the county 
and taken up his abode in London. To this he 
was moved by the conviction that under no cir- 
cumstances would the ex-widow Elsenfeldt venture 
to show herself again on the scene of her former 
malpractices. There remained, to be sure, the pos- 
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sibility that communication might take place be* 
tween the two in writing. For preventing this, 
however, he trusted to various means of private in- 
formation he had contrived to keep at his disposal. 

It is unnecessary to say that among the many 
sources of regret which unceasingly occupied poor 
Hughes thoughts, none was more profound than th^ 
overthrow of his hopes of a union with Maud Ash- 
bury. This he had at once accepted as a foregone 
conclusion ; nor had he as yet summoned sufficient 
courage to present himself at Bockley Hall. He 
was not a little surprised, then, when Sir Enoch's 
name was one day particularly sent in to him, 
Arthur not being at home, with the request that 
he (Sir Enoch) might be admitted. 

Although Sir Enoch^s present greeting was 
warmer by many degrees than it had been on the 
occasion of the meeting of the two in the park of 
Bingwood, there was in it an amount of uncertainty 
and hesitation very much at variance with his usual 
blunt and noisy address. 

The first commonplaces over, he proceeded to say 
that Lady Dorothy had desired him to tell Hugh 
she had been expecting him every day since his 
return — ^that Percie, having said something about 
Hugh Bingwood being at his tailor's mercy, Lady 
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Dorothy had laughed^ saying she had always 
thought him above the cut of a coat. '^ So you 
see/* the Baronet concluded, ^^ there's nothing left 
for you but to come just as the Liverpool fellow 
turned you out. When is it to be ? Why shouldn't 
you and Topham both dine with us ? Not only Lady 
Dorothy but our young ladies/' with an uneasy side- 
look at his hearer, " Maud and Gertrude Ormsleigh 
— Gertrude in particular — who believes she owes 
her life to you. Romantic notion ; but you know 
what sentimental creatures some of them are ! 
Well, they're all unable to understand how a 
couple of agreeable bachelors like you should sit 
evening after evening over their wine and cigars, 
when they — I mean the girls — are so anxious 
to hear about your past adventures and your — 
ahem ! — future plans. By-the-bye, Hugh, I haven't 
made any allusion/' shuffling with his feet and 
moving uneasily in his chair, '^ to — to — ^your — ^to 
the painful subject of your altered position, because 
condolences and all that sort of thing aren't in my 
line. I leave such speeches to what's called the 
softer sex — and devilish soft some of them are — 
soft as wax ! The fools ! There's my Maud. Curious 
girl, Maud. As firm as — as I am, in some things 
«^ay, firm to obstinacy. But touch what Lady 
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Dorothy calls her sensibility, and she's little better 
than an idiot. Now, you know, my dear Hugh, 
for any man to take advantage of this sensibility 
or weakness — whatever it is — would be ungenerous, 
quite the line of conduct you are above. Ahem ! 
Have I made myself understood ?" 

''I can't say you have. Sir Enoch,'' Hugh 
replied ; '' at least not very distinctly. You are, I 
trust, right in supposing me incapable of taking an 
advantage of any woman's weakness. But how I 
could by any possibility be so placed as regards 
Miss Ashbury, I am utterly at a loss to conceive." 

''Indeed! Then, my dear Hugh Eingwood, 
you are not so quick of perception as I — or rather 
we, speaking for Lady Dorothy equally with myself 
— thought you. I find I must be more plain with 
you. I suppose — ahem ! — there is no shadow of 
doubt in your mind as to the complete termination 
of the — the — ^what shall I call it? — the state of 
things that once existed between yourself and my 
daughter ? Ah ! I see you understand me now." 

" I will not conceal from you. Sir Enoch," Hugh 
answered, speaking with a visible effort, " that I 
had, when in ignorance of the events which have 
brought about what you rightly call my altered 
position, hoped for a return to that former state of 
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things. Now, alas ! I feel how, more than ever, all 
prospect of becoming your son-in-law is denied me V 

" Rightly and nobly said V exclaimed Sir Enochj 
eagerly, seizing Hugh's hand. '^ Nothing can be 
more distinct than your renunciation of all claims 
whatever to my daughter's hand. Thank you, my 
dear fellow ! Thank you ! I expected nothing 
less from you. Quite spontaneous, too, as you 
will yourself testify. Now all I have to ask of you 
is that you will repeat to Lady Dorothy what you 
have said to me. I do assure you it will be worth 
all my statements on the subject, made a dozen 
times over ! Thus the ground will be cleared of 
every difficulty that might arise under any possible 
circumstances. Thank you ! Thank you, Hugh \" 
rising. "What day do you think I may name 
for your coming to dine together with Topham ?'' 

Hugh was so much struck by the professions of 
gratitude which Sir Enoch thus lavishly poured 
forth, that he felt, he hardly knew why, pretty 
much like one who finds that he has, in a trans- 
action, unguardedly given a good deal more than 
he was really called upon to give. Thinking, 
therefore, he might with advantage retreat a little 
from the advanced position Sir Enoch seemed 
eager to assign him, he said — 
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" As to dining with yon. Sir Enoch, my move- 
ments are entirely independent of Arthur's.' If 
you ask me to name a day, I will at once tell you 
I am free to-morrow, next day, and the day after. 
I wont go further, as I have placed myself at the 
disposal of my old Mend and master, Lightshade, 
the landscape painter, who may either come down 
here or summon me up to London at the end of 
the week. As to Arthur, I know of no engagement 
that he has for either of the days I have named, 
Ibut I wont undertake to be responsible for his 
coming/' 

'' Settle the day with him, Hugh, and let Lady 
Dorothy know to-morrow morning which it is to 
be,'' said the Baronet, preparing to depart; '^or 
rather, why shouldn't ypu alone, or if with Arthur 
Topham, so much the better, come over to 
Bockley to-morrow morning, and announce your 
decision viva voce, to Lady Dorothy. I promise 
you she's very anxious to see you, and will rejoice 
with me to hear from your own lips the formal 

announcement of But you know what I 

mean. No need to return to the subject. Good- 
bye, good-bye ! I needn't tell you how deeply 
I'm interested for your success in the — ahem! — 
line — ^I mean profession you've so pluckily chosen. 
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In fact^ you wont want friends^ and of coarse orders 
for pictures. I promise you a large one^ a Hall 
picture^ some of my short-horns under some of 
the — ahem ! — oaks in Bingwood Chase. We'll 
talk it over to-morrow. Good-bye, good-bye V' 

The more Hugh reflected on this visit, the more 
convinced he was that Sir Enoch had some reason 
of his own for eagerly pouncing, as he had done, 
upon what he chose to designate '' a renunciation 
of all claims whatever on my daughter's hand,'' 
and the more anxious was he for an interview 
with the loyal, . high-minded, truthful Lady 
Dorothy, whom he so much loved and revered, 
and between whom and himself he was conscious 
of so deep a sympathy. 

On Arthur's return, it was decided that they 
should ride over to Rockley the next morning, and 
announce their readiness to dine there the foUowing 
day. 




CHAPl^R V. 




N the night of the day on which Sir Enoch 
had called on Hugh Bingwood^ liady 
Dorothy and Maud^ according to a prac- 
tice long established with them, were, before 
retiring to bed, seated in confidential converse in 
the dressing-room of the former. 

'^ I cannot help it, mother,^' Maud said, still 
pursuing the course which their conversation had 
recently taken, ^^but Mr. Uflington becomes dis- 
agreeable to me exactly in proportion with my 
father^s manifestations in his behalf. I^m almost 
tempted at times to wish he would make me an 
offer of his prospective title and thirty thousand 
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a year — 

'^ Thirty-six, Miss Ashbury — you forget the 
annuitants V^ And in these words Lady Dorothy 
gave such a felicitous imitation both of the matter 
and manner of Peter Uffington, that, in spite of 
the real sadness which oppressed Maud, she could 
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not but smile as she remarked, '^ Whatever it may 
be, more or less — I say I often think I should like 
to have it laid at my feet — as he would probably 
turn his phrase — ^in order that I might at once 
extinguish his pretensions for ever. And yet, on 
the other hand, his final retirement would bring 
about a sort of crisis with my father. There 
would be questions asked, reasons to be given — 
Hugh's name, perhaps, mixed up with our various 
scenes — you, dearest mother, would be called upon 
to interfere. In short, distastefiil to me as is the 
present state of things, perhaps on the whole it 
might be altered for tjie worse. Yet how can I 
answer for the restraint of my feelings before Mr. 
Uffington, when once more Hugh is among us? 
Mother ! mother ! the very thought that to-morrow 
we are to meet — however distantly and formally — 
causes a trouble in my heart, an agitation of my 
nerves that shows me how mistaken is the confidence 
you have reposed in my boasted victory over my 
afiection for him V^ 

" And yet, my child,'' said Lady Dorothy, " you 
know how imperious is the necessity for that 
victory. Again and again have I proved to you what 
a miserable deception is the hope of ever obtaining 
yoor father's consent to your marriage with Hugh." 
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" All ! I know it. I know it, mother. And the 
least reflection tells me this weakness of mine is 
sheer folly — almost madness. But the reflection 
once past, you see how the folly, the madnesa 
returns !'* 

And with an attempt to hide the scalding tears 
that she vainly sought to repress, Maud rose, and 
paced slowly to and fro at the end. of the room most 
distant from her mother's chair. Meantime Lady 
Dorothy sat shading her eyes from the lamp — ^per- 
haps also from her daughter's chance observation, 
for neither were those stern eyes now dry — ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts. At length she started 
suddenly up, crossed over to Maud, and as she 
drew her darling to her heart said, ''My love, 
though I would not excite in you a hope which is 
too likely to prove fallacious, I hav6 resolved to 
make one supreme efibrt with your father in your 
behalf. Neither yoa nor he shall say hereafter 
that I did not go to the very extremity of my 
power to insure your happiness. Now leave me. 
Before you sleep pray that the weak hearts may 
be supported — ^the hard softened — for before another 
day shall dawn upon us I will know the worst, or 
achieve the best. May God bless yoa, my dear 
one !'' 
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Lady Dorothy's maid having gone down to the 
billiard-room with a message to the intent that Sir 
Enoch was requested to eome to my lady^s room 
as soon as was convenient, brought up for answer 
that Sir Enoch was just then at pool, but would 
be with my lady in a few minutes. 

The '^ few minutes " were expanded to a trifle 
over half an hour, which delay, in the irritable 
state of Lady Dorothy^s nerves, proved a sore trial 
to her patience. When, however. Sir Enoch did 
arrive, the charming humour he was in owing to 
his having won — and pocketed — the sum of fifty 
shillings, entirely dissipated the rising anger of his 
dear lady. This was the more easily brought 
about, seeing how fully she was herself alive to the 
importance of maintaining the strictest control 
over her temper in the matrimonial encounter she 
was about to provoke. 

Sir Enoch opened the conversation with, " WeU, 
my dear lady, what is it?'' 

" I have something to say to you. Sir Enoch,'^ 
she replied, attempting to import into her demea- 
nour the same friendliness that she had into the 
form of her address, " of more than common im- 
portance, and I think no hour can be so well 
chosen as the present, when we are safe from inter- 
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ruption — when we hope the calmness which ought 
to precede sleep will aid us to a mutual under- 
standing/' 

'' Ah ! Hum ! Solemn, my dear lady V The 
Baronet^ while saying this, tried to look unconcerned, 
though he felt certain that something very serious, 
possibly very unpleasant, was coming. '' Be assured 
beforehand of my desire to hear you calmly, and 
my wish to maintain a good understanding with 
you on whatever subject you may have to discuss." 
And he seated himself resignedly in the chair lately 
vacated by his daughter. 

" I shall require all the patience you possess,'* 
said Lady Dorothy. '^ I'm going to speak about 
Maud and Hugh Ringwood.'' In an instant she 
could see the Baronet, draw himself rigidly up. 
" Yes, the subject is, as you say, a solemn one ; but 
I rely upon your promise, and I know you will 
hear me with a desire for a good understanding.'' 

" It is difficult, my dear lady, to imagine that 
upon any subject which concerns one of our children 
there should be any but the best understanding 
between us. Now proceed, if you please." 

'^ You said Hugh Bingwood had announced to 
you his intention of .repeating to me to-morrow 
the formal renunciation he made to you to-day of 

VOL* III. 6 
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all claims wliatever to Maud's hand. Now^ 
does it not seem to you just possible tliat this 
act of renunciation may have the effect of 
rcTiving the yeiy subject you mean it to set at 
rest?^' 

" Surely it's unnecessary for me to observe,, my 
dear lady^ that I trust to the tact and discretion 
which you possess so largely^ to make the proper 
use of Hugh's renunciation V 

" Pray what do you mean by my making the 
proper use of it ?" 

Simply the communicating it to Maud." 
Why would you have Maud's thoughts led to a 
subject which — in compliance with your wishes, I 
beg you to note ! — I have done my best to banish 
from them ?" 

" To be plain with you, I am tired of this situa- 
tion as regards Ufllngton." 

" But it does not appear that TJffington himself 
is tired of it. Were he so, he would himself put 
an end to it." 

" I want you to facilitate his doing so." 

'' How ?" 

" You told me some time ago you believed Maud 
would, if he proposed to her, refuse him point 
blank." 



<c 



<c 
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/' Such was, and still is my conviction/' 
" You further said she would do this irrespectively 
of Hugh Bingwood. Now, this is precisely what 
I doubt. I will not consent to admit myself the 
father of such a — what shall I say ? — such an abso- 
lute fool as you would make her out. Let^s see 
how the matter stands. Pray hear me out I You 
shall have your reply. Here's a girl who has had 
what's called a first love — and a very violent 
jfttachment, I've no doubt, it was. Matters go 
wrong. The affair breaks down. No use to repeat 
reasons — ^but, in short, marriage becomes impossible 
— ^utterly out of the question ! Well, all the poets 
and rqpiancers who ever wrote will bear me out in 
saying that never can such a girl as our Maud, after 
having loved a young fellow like Hugh — ^for Fm 
ready to do him every justice — form another 
similar attachment for any other man. She must 
either live single — an existence which it requires a 
bold woman in her rank of life deliberately to face ! 
— or she must marry for an establishment, a posi- 
tion, in a word ; make a reasonable marriage because 
it's right and proper, and respectable, and a duty 
to her family that she should form a connexion 
not only worthy of her family, but calculated to 
strengthen and advance that family. The point, 

6 — 2, 
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then, to which I would bring you is this. So long 
as there may seem to Maud the most remote chance 
of her marrying Hugh Ringwood, she will clearly 
not admit the two alternatives I have named. Once 
let her realize the absolute impossibility of her ever 
marrying Hugh, and I cannot but believe that her 
reason will be allowed fair play. Therefore is it 
that I wish her to receive through you, as coming 
direct from Hugh's lips, the renunciation he has 
already made to me. There, my dear lady, is my 
deliberate opinion on the whole case. I thank you 
for the attention with which you have listened to 
it, and I'm ready to listen with equal attention to 
your reply.'' 

Thus called upon. Lady Dorothy calmly replied, 
'^ I am forced to admit that, taken as a piece of 
common sense worldly reasoning, yours is forcible — 
I may almost say irrefutable. You show, too, an 
insight into woman's heart for which I really did 
not give you credit. I shan't attempt to meet 
you on your own ground, which is that of our 
daughter's material interests, but ask you to follow 
me to mine, which is that of nothing less than her 
whole life's happiness ! Hugh Ringwood had long 
since abandoned all pretentions to Maud's hand, 
when the news of his grandfather's death reached 
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him^ unaccompanied by that of the marriage^ the 
unll, and all the rtet. Still losing her as devotedly 
as ever^ he — ^naturally^ as you yourself must 
admit — determined to discover whether her heart 
also was still unchanged towards him. Before he 
could ascertain this^ he was informed of all that 
had happened to him during his absence. You 
know what passed between you and him this 
morning on that subject, proving that he now 
deems himself in your eyes unworthy of marrying 
your daughter. Yet will I venture to predict that 
he wiU address me on the same subject, in the lan- 
guage of one who feels himself as worthy of her 
as ever he has been. He weU knows that you 
and I judge the same case by a widely different 
standard ; you set up wealth and rank as the only 
sources of wedded happiness, I, affection, devoted- 
ness, and sympathy of character. Were I the 
arbitress of the fate of these two beings, I should 
say, ' My children, you are fitted for each other ; 
you have youth, health, and strength. With the 
fortune of the one, and the exertions of the other, 
the battle of life may be boldly entered upon, 
hopefully engaged in. I pray God to bless your 
union as I do P But, to my sorrow I am h^re 
powerless — voiceless; I cannot even/^ this with a 
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shade of bitterness, '^ apportion hereafter to my 
daughter a single penny of the money settled on 
myself. All is, according to the terms of our 
marriage settlement, in your power. Yon, and 
you alone, hold our daughter's fate in your hand. 
Once more, then, and for the last time ! I appeal 
to you — ^my husband ! — her father ! Remember, 
Enoch, that as old age comes upon us both, as the 
vanity of human things is made more and more 
apparent to us, it will be from our children that 
we must derive all of happiness or of sorrow that 
remains for us on earth : and should the mom of 
their existence be clouded, dark indeed must be 
the decline of ours ! You cannot — knowing what 
our Maud is — look me in the face and say you 
could reasonably hope to insure her happiness if 
you were to succeed in marrying her to this dull 
incarnation of self-sufficiency, Peter Uffington* 
And even supposing you could lay that flattering 
unction to your soul, you well know that the 
delusion would not 'stand a moment before my 
clearer sight. So I pass it by, and I tell you, 
Enoch Ashbury, if you seek to bring about that 
marriage, it is from personal motives alone — ^it is 
to strengthen your own county position, to obtain 
a sort of reflected glory from your son-in-law I 
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But as I have already told you, never, never — 
Hugh Ringwood living or dead — ^by means of 
cajollery or tyranny will Maud be brought to 
marry UflSngton ; that eventuality you may, then, 
dismiss from among the present considerations. 
Now, having so far cleared the ground, I come to 
the nature of your objections to Hugh Ringwood. 
To Hugh himself you have, you can have, no dis- 
like — ^he is to man and to woman attractiveness 
itself. His real social standing you know to be 
far above your own — above mine, for all my title. 
He has but one single defect in your eyes — ^he has 
))een dispossessed, hopelessly dispossessed, of his 
estate. He is poor ; he must do what you yourself 
have done — ^what my forefathers, not very many years 
since, did — look to his own exertions for his liveli- 
hood. On this ground alone is it that you refuse 
to give him your daughter, knowing all the while 
that with the greatest ease, without depriving your- 
self, or me, or Percie, of one of the most insig- 
nificant of our countless means of gratification, 
you could give her and him sufBcient to make 
them rich, even beyond all their present wants, 
while he is laying the foundation of fixture fame— r 
perhaps future fortune. WUl you not pause, 
Enoch, ere you decide to crush your child^s heart 
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by banishing Hugh ? I ask you not to answer 
me at once ; I only ask you to think well oyer the 
consequence of your decision, whatever that de- 
cision may be ; to place my point of view against 
your own in this most momentous question, and to 
weigh them deliberately together. To-morrow I 
shallj as you know, converse privately with Hugh. 
According to the decision you announce to me, I can, 
by a few words, determine his conduct, whereon ' 
will depend — I solemnly tell you — ^Maud's future 
happiness or misery V^ 

Sir Enoch had listened, if not patiently, yet 
attentively and respectfully, to his wife^s pleading. 
But he had come to the sort of judgment-seat on 
which it had pleased her to place him with his 
resolution already taken. Added to this, thexe was 
in him a native stubbornness, and a narrowness of 
vision which caused him to regard the least 
wavering on any domestic point which he had once 
determined with himself as a confession of error— 
and for a man of his stamp to confess himself in 
error is a *thing utterly unendurable. But 
even, apart from these considerations, any- act 
or step required of him which was at variance 
with his greed of wealth, or his ambition of 
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social adyancement^ was certain of his opposi- 
tion. 

So poor Maud's case was clearly prejudged^ and 
this Maud's mother saw before her husband had 
spoken^ in the hard setting of his lips^ the cold 
pitiless glance of his eyes^ and the clutch of the 
big hand on the arm of his chair. She was, indeed, 
hardly disappointed, nay, almost relieved when, 
with more than his oidinaiy curtness, and an 
abruptness calculated to cut short all further- dis- 
cussion, he said, " I rarely diflfer from you, my dear 
lady, but when I do it is radically — irreconcilably^ 
because it can only be on points which I consider 
of vital importance. Your arguments on the pre- 
sent occasion leave me absolutely unmoved ! I 
shall take it as a favour if you will never more 
oblige me to repeat what I now tell you, that if 
our daughter chooses to marry Hugh Bingwood, 
she is at liberty to do so, but that she will never 
have one single sixpence from me at present or 
hereafter. Your power to assist her is limited — 
you have yourself reminded me of the fact — to your 
four hundred a year, pin money, and your four 
thousand a year after my death. That being 
thoroughly understood between us^ I am quite 
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willing to receive Hugh Bingwood as often as he 
chooses to come ; the more so, that if adversity 
has taught him prudence, he may make his visits 
here the means of repairing, in some measure, the 
evils which his short-sighted neglect of his grand- 
father has brought upon him. One might say that 
fate had actually thrown a great game into his 
hands at a most important crisis. What is the 
very first incident that happens to him on reaching 
the territory he has lost ? He saves the life of a 
delightful girl, possessed of every attraction, toge- 
ther with one hundred thousand pounds. It needs 
no conjuror to see how kindly Gertrude Ormsleigh 
takes to him. Why should he not go in for that 
marriage ? At present Percie sticks doggedly to 
his anti*matrimoniaI views; and, besides, Percie 
may do better than that in point of rank. The only 
other man who seems likely to compete with Hugh 
for the Australian prize is Arthur Topham, who is, 
to all appearance, as little moved by her as if he 
were a stone. Eh, my dear lady, what do you say 
to my notion? I may not marry my own daughter 
after my own fashion, but I may my daughter's 
former admirer ! Ha ! ha ! ha I'' And although 
this luminous idea concerned matters little likely to 
affect the Baronet's pocket, seldom had he rattled 
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coin and keys in their appointed receptacles more 
loudly than he did aS; still laughing aloud, he re- 
treated to his own dressing-room. 

As for Lady Dorothy, she received this, to her 
new suggestion, with a strange mixture of satis- 
faction and sadness — the latter, however, greatly 
predominating, for while she could not but admit 
that such a marriage would be most desirable in 
the interests of Hugh, who had, to all intents and 
purposes, finally abandoned the idea of marrying 
Maud, she felt that this alliance, if brought about, 
would ring the knell of the hopes to which, in spite of 
everything, she still secretly clung of calling Hugh 
her son. 

Before she rose the next morning, Maud came to 
her room. 

'^ I have had a troubled night, dear child,^' she 
said. '' My worst forebodings were justified. Your 
father is inflexible. You must think no more of 
Hugh I^' She then repeated the substance of her 
conversation yith Sir Enoch. 

'^ It should at least be a consolation to us, 
mother*' — ^Maud calmly uttered these words, and 
with little apparent emotion — '^ that Hugh is 
ignorant of the doubts and hesitations which have 
agitated us. He has clearly abandoned all hope. 
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Be it our task hencefortli to strengthen him in his 
brave resolution, and to urge him forward in the 
career he has undertaken. At least he shall not 
see a tear or hear a sigh wrung from me, whatever 
I do or may suffer. I can never cease to love 
Hugh — never! — though the character of my love 
may be altered. I know girls have often said as 
much and more, yet have afterwards set their 
affections on new objects. But I think I am not 
of their nature — better for me, perhaps, that I 
were ! The prospect before me is not cheering. 
But I do trust my father will not try my patience 
too severely about Mr. Uffington. Why can he 
not imitate the man himself, who, whatever may be 
his secret thoughts, makes no more outward sign of 
any particular regard for me than the veriest 
stranger we receive ? Only, mother dear, let no 
doubt remain about this subject. Let it be clearly 
understood that if ever Mr. Uffington, through the 
mistaken persuasions of others, or by an error of 
his own perception, be induced to ask me to become 
his wife, I will refuse him. I would, mother, 
though he were heir to a dukedom, and had thirty 
times thirty-six thousand a year V* 

" I have already told your father as much,'' said 
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Lady Dorothy. ^ "1 would not willingly believe, 
my darlings that your heart will for ever be closed 
to such amount of affection as may insure you a 
prospect of at least a calm wedded happiness^ but I 
sincerely trust I may never see you the wife of a 
man of the stamp of Peter Uffington !^' 




CHAPTER VI. 




EN days after his first visit to Rockley, 
Hugh quitted Middleshire, to take up his 
residence in London. Not a shadow of 

doubt had been left on his mind by the conversations 
he held both with Lady Dorothy and Maud — for the 
latter was no less open with him on the subject of 
their past and future relations than the former— as to 
the utter hopelessness of effecting any change in 
the Baronet's decision. 

It had not, however, escaped Sir Enoch's obser- 
vations that Hugh, sometimes accompanied by^ 
Arthur, sometimes without him, had, upon one 
pretext or another, spent a greater or less portion of 
every one of those ten days at Rockley ; neither 
had the Baronet failed to discover food for encourage- 
ment as to the success of his little scheme of pair- 
ing oflF Gertrude and Hugh, in the manifest sympathy 
which had rapidly sprung up between the two. It 
may be safely affirmed also that other and more 
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penetrating eyes were open to the peculiar intimacy 
to which that sympathy gave birth ; although it was 
sufficiently to be accounted for by Hugh's excep- 
tional regard toward Gertrude's absent father^ and 
Gertrude's gratitude to Hugh for the important 
service he had rendered her. 

It may have been fortunate for Gertrude's peace 
of mind^ that Hugh's stay in Middleshire was not 
to be prolonged ; but as for Hugh himself^ even 
supposing him to have been momentarily fascinated 
by the attractions of the bewitching Gertrude^ he 
was yet so much imder the sway of his old habitual 
devotion to Maud^ that it is doubtful whether he 
awarded full justice to her Mend's abundant 
merits. 

To any man less absorbed in the contemplation of 
one only type of woman than was our Hugh while 
he remained in Middleshire^ thrown as he was into 
the close companionship of these two charming 
girls^ a comparison of their chief characteristics 
would have become a study as natural as it was 
agreeable ; while great indeed might have been his 
difficulty in adjudging the palm^ whether to the 
high-souled^ large-hearted Maud^ who combined with 
her mother's rectitude of principle and mental 
vigour a superior self-possession and charitableness 
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of judgment, or to sweet Gertrude, impassioned, 
single-hearted, devoted, and yet withal capable, on 
occasion, of the utmost extent of self-sacrifice. 

Arthur Topham, who had accompanied Hugh to 
London, and remained there with him a few days, 
to see him launched on his new career, was eagerly 
welcomed on his return by both Maud and Gertrude; 
many, too, were the questions he had to answer con- 
cerning his friend. 

Was he in a comfortable abode ? Was he likely 
to be solitary, or to have friends about him ? Was 
he cheerful or down-hearted ? Was he in good 
health ? What were his prospects of success ? What 
encouragement did Lightshade give him ? And so on. 

The sum and substance of Arthur's report was 
that Hugh occupied lodgings, with an excellent 
studio, in a cheerful house somewhere in St. John's 
Wood — that he was well in health, and full of hope 
'•^that he rather shunned than sought the society of 
his former acquaintances and equals — ^that Light- 
shade held him in great personal regard, would do 
all in his power to push him on, and prophesied his 
one day achieving great things, if he would not be 
too much in a hurry, if he would study the 
mechanism of his art, if he would not seek to please 
himself, but remember that his business was to 
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please — ^unpalatable word ! — ^his customers. In 
short, if he would sink the amateur in the artist. 

It seemed to Arthur that the two fair friends 
neyer grew weary of this theme, while for his part, 
a time speedily arriyed when he thought it might 
be advantageously exchanged for others. Respect- 
ing Gertrude more particularly, he felt that there 
were several topics of a general character upon 
which it would have been soothing to his somewhat 
wearied nature to draw forth her fresh and artless 
opinion, and he experienced an emotion, which 
though stronger than mere disappointment, he 
indignantly refused to recognise as jealousy, at the 
discovery that, whatever the theme started, she 
contrived by some form of female circumlocution 
to lead the discourse round to Hughes affairs, 
Hugh's qualities, Hugh's prospects. 

By a perversity of judgment not uncommon to 
certain mental conditions, he pronounced that 
although this might have been quite natural in 
Maud, it was absurd and unreasonable in Gertrude ; 
forgetting entirely that, iji point of fact, while the 
eventuality of Maud's marriage with Hugh was on 
all hands pronounced impossible, there was nothing 
in the world to prevent Hugh from marrying 
Gertrude, on whom it was undeniable that he had 
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established a claim of deep gratitude, and whose 
character was precisely one disposing her to 
take exaggerated views of situations and inci- 
dents. 

Arriving one day at Rockley to join the riding ' 
party, Arthur learnt that a family move upon 
London had been suddenly arranged. It was rather 
late in what is designated *'the season/^ being 
the latter end of July, and up to the present time 
there had been no question of the annual migration, 
owing to the fact that the '^ family m^-nsion^' 
(newspaper style) in Park Lane had been undergoing 
repairs and decorations, and that Lady Dorothy had 
an unspeakable horror of fresh paint. 

The immediate cause of this intended move upon 
the capital, was a sort of melancholy which had re- 
cently taken possession of Maud, not the languishing 
despondency of an ordinary love-sick girl, but the 
immobility of a spirit that has almost lost its power 
of volition. Her father was the first, if not to 
observe her condition, at least to observe upon it. 

" I wish to goodness she would tell me outright 
she thinks me a brute for thwarting her,^' he said 
to his dear lady, ^^then I could defend myself, 
telling her plainly what I think of her. But how 
can I deal with a girl who goes about everything 
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in a forced manner ; speaks in forced tones ; 
smiles forced smiles^ and lets the dullest observer 
see she^s doing her best not to appear as miserable 
as she is ?" 

Lady Dorothy made no attempt either to deny 
or to extenuate the somewhat negative offence thus 
charged against Maud^ but at once suggested the 
desirableness of trying the effect of change of 
scene. And why not go to London? For her 
daughter's sake — as Sir Enoch well knew — 
she would tolerate many evils worse than fresh 
paint. 

No doubt it had occurred to her that they 
could hardly be dwellers in London without re- 
ceiving Hugh in their old intimacy ; possibly, how- 
ever, the prospect of Hugh's occasional, or even 
frequent presence had no terrors for her. With 
stiU greater certainty it may be affirmed that the 
same contingency presented itself to Sir Enoch's 
mind ; he, however, believed he had an infallible 
antidote to the bane of Hugh's society, in that of 
Gertrude. So the change of scene from Rockley 
to Park Lane was forthwith resolved upon, with the 
understanding that Gertrude should keep Maud 
company during the remainder of ^' the season." 
Leaving the Rockley family to their travelling 
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preparations^ let us proceed to anticipate their 
arrival in London. 

We are there. We are in that district of it 
known vaguely as St. John^s Wood^ and in that 
particular house in the said district wherein Hugh 
Ringwood, the young landscape painter, occupies a 
comfortable first-floor, backed by a large and well- 
lighted studio. His landlady happens to be our 
quondam acquaintance Miss Fuckle, who has in- 
vested her savings, together with a thousand pounds 
left her by the last dear friend on whom she had 
bestowed the advantage of her companionship, in 
the purchase of the lease of the house in question. 

It may be stated retrospectively that not only had 
the spinster long since lost all traces of the ci-devant 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt, but had nearly forgotten her ex- 
istence, when — about three months previously to 
the time of which we are now speaking — she was 
reminded of that sinister personage by the sudden 
and unannounced appearance of her cousin Roger 
Puckle, newly arrived from Australia. You may 
remember mention having been made of this per- 
sonage as the friend and fellow medical student o£ 
the first of Mrs. Ringwood^s series of husbands ; 
on whom (availing herself of his known chemical 
proclivities) she had ingeniously contrived, greatly 
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to her own advantage^ to turn certain suspicions of 
foul play — contriving, in order to confirm those 
suspicions^ his disappearance, by aiding his depar- 
ture to Australia. There he had followed by turns 
the various occupations of gold-*digger, horse-dealer, 
store-keeper, and sheep-farmer, passing through 
frequent fluctuations of prosperity and adversity. 
He was a man of more than average ability, ardent 
in the pursuit of the idea of the moment, but sadly 
wanting in tenacity of purpose ; a pleasant com- 
panion, almost as accommodating in his tastes and 
facile in his habits as his cousin ; profuse of pro- 
testations, which were uttered so heedlessly that, 
by the mere force of circumstances, they rarely took 
the form of action ; whereby he exposed himself to a 
charge of hoUowness which he really did not merit. 
'^ That good-natured humbug Roger Puckle V was 
a social sentence very commonly passed upon him. 
He had returned to England, as has been said, 
without giving any notice of his intention, leaving 
an extensive sheep and stud farm in the hands of 
his manager. To this step he had been moved b 
no particular object beyond a certain restlessness 
of disposition, and a fanciful desire to see with his 
own eyes how the old country was going on. 
Having no nearer relations than his spinster cousin^ 
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he had sought her out, and had become an inmate 
of her house, paying, you may be sure, very libe- 
rally for his accommodation. 

Within a day or two after Hugh's installation 
in the same house, *the two had struck up an ac- 
quaintance, which — ^based not merely on their 
common interest in Australia, but upon the fact 
that Roger Puckle had lived for a considerable 
time upon a newly cleared farm adjoining the 
estate owned by Ormsleigh, whom he knew well — 
promised to ripen into friendship. 

One immediate result of this encounter was that 
Roger gave Hugh an order for a large picture 
illustrative of hfe in the gold-fields, the subject 
being an incident in the earlier history of the Bal- 
larat diggings. Already the canvas for the picture 
was on the easel, and daUy the artist and his 
Antipodean Mecaenas might be seen in close con- 
sultation, making selections among Hugh's spirited 
Australian sketches, and discussing different points 
in connexion with the couleur locale of the sub- 
ject. 

Hugh was a smoker — ^it was not in the nature 
of things that a man who had led his life should 
be otherwise — while Roger was scarcely ever with- 
out a pipe in his mouth. Here was another bond 
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between them. There was, however, an occasion 
of tolerably frequent occurrence on which " Out 
pipes I" became the mot d'ordre. Old Lightshade, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, was a constant 
visitor at his favourite pupil's studio. Born before 
smoking had become an English institution, he was 
a deadly foe to " the wicked weed,'* declaring that 
its fumes shattered the nerves and weakened the 
imaginative powers. I have heard it suggested by 
some of Lightshade's friends, that to his denun- 
ciations against the whole tribe of smokers, more 
than to any other of his many peculiarities, he 
owed the species of professional unpopularity which 
may be said, in a general sense, to have attended 
him. \ It is needless to observe that all sharing this 
opinion were themselves smokers. The true reason, 
probably, of the little acceptance Lightshade found 
in the Art world was his supreme contempt for 
criticism of every sort, more especially what he 
designated "published scientific criticism.'' 

" Let the scientific art critics speak as they like 
about my pictures before my face !" he would say, 
" then I can set them right ; but as I never print 
myself, and never shaU, I don't Uke having scientific 
nonsense, which I'm not free to answer, written 
about me." 
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You will observe his lofty assumption that his 
critics must necessarily be in the wrong, inasmuch 
as he had but to take up his parable to convince 
them of their errors. And indeed Lightshade was 
a painter gifted with genius of a high order, filled 
with what has been well called a " masterful spirit^' 
— such as filled the great masters of old, when 
" science/^ to use his own words, not written but 
spoken, "being in its youth, was called in as 
the assistant, not allowed to rule as the master 
of art/' 

Yet let it not be supposed that Lightshade 
preached a crusade against science as science. To 
have done so would have been to stultify his own 
practice, in which art and science ever went hand 
in hand. 

" My onslaught against scientific criticism on 
painting," he would say, when he occasionally met 
Birdseye at Hugh's studio — Birdseye was an ac- 
cepted art critic, though not one of those who 
habitually attacked him — '^is founded on the con- 
viction that the fear of encountering it generates 
in young painters timidity, hesitation, and little- 
ness, checks their loftier aspirations, and restrains 
the exercise of true genius.'' 

This Birdseye, though affecting the character of 
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a slashing critic^ was a worshipper of success. He 
felt that Lightshade was altogether too hard a nut 
for him to crack ; while in Hugh Ringwood he 
detected unmistakeable signs of a talent hors ligne^ 
and what was with him a far more important con- 
sideration^ of coming reputation. He saw in him^ 
in short, a man worth writing up. 

One morning, when Roger Puckle and the critic 
were seated beside Hugh, in front of his easel, 
Arthur Topham came in with the intelligence that 
the Ashbury party had arrived at '' the family man- 
sion in Park Lane.'' 

Hugh showed little emotion at the announce- 
ment. Indeed so deeply had he already become 
absorbed in his fascinating profession, to the exclu- 
sion of all other objects, that he almost saw in the 
event a threatened interruption to the current of 
his thoughts. 

" When shall we go and see them ?" asked 
Arthur. 

" Oh ! some day this week,'' was Hugh's reply, 
rather carelessly uttered ; '^ not to-morrow, because 
Lightshade has promised to give me a long morning 
of advice as to the composition of my picture. 
Indeed, I think on the whole I'd rather we should 
put it off till next week," 
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'^ Next week ! Why, my dear Hugh, this is 
only Tuesday. Still if you wish it to be so I 
wouldnH, on any account, tempt you away from 
your work. By-the-bye, I forgot to tell you that 
Miss Ormsleigh is still with the Ashburys/^ 

"Ah I Gertrude, eh ?'^ Then, after a few moments' 
reflection, "On second thoughts, Arthur, I will 
call this week. Supposing we say the day after 
to-morrow. Will half-past three suit you ?" 

" Half-past three on Thursday. Very good.^' 
As Arthur spoke he was thinking of the change 
he had seen come over Hugh's countenance at the 
mention of Gertrude Ormsleigh's name. But with- 
out making any comment on the fact, he added 
that on Thursday, at the hour indicated, he would 
come for Hugh. 

When Arthur had left the studio, Hugh, turning 
to Roger Puckle, said, " I've conceived a first-rate 
idea. You know who Gertrude Ormsleigh is. Now 
just attend to me. Here," pointing to a figure in 
the central group of the picture, " is Rudolph Orms- 
leigh. I'll get his daughter to sit to me as a 
model for one of the female figures. Be sure 
neither of you mention it to Arthur Topham. I 
mean to give him a surprise. And now I come to 
think the matter over, it's better I should go to 
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Park Lane alone. K Arthur were with me I might 
not be able to get a word in private with the young 
damsel. Fll go this very afternoon.'* 

His two hearers gave the required promise of 
secresy^ and the matter was dropped. 

All that morning the studio had been redolent 
of tobacco^ a sure sign that Lightshade was not 
expected; but to Hugh's surprise and dismay^ very 
shortly after Arthur's departure^ the great land- 
scape painter came in. 

" Hullo ! Pipes out ! Skylight open !" cried 
the Australian^ as Lightshade^ affecting to hold his 
breathy approached the easel. A noble-looking old 
fellow he was ; massive of form, having thick, 
almost shaggy white hair, clustering over his 
shoulders, though closely shaven as to his face, 
with high expansive brow, dark flashing eyes, a 
mouth expressive at once of humour and sarcasm. 

Without saying a word, good, bad, or indifferent, 
in the way of greeting, he exclaimed, brandishing 
his large gingham umbrella at the canvas, " So ! 
you are resolved to know better than I do, eh, Mr. 
Ringwood! Very good, Mr. Bingwood. Very 
good. But really now, it's too ludicrous !" 

"What is too ludicrous, cher maitre?" asked 
Hugh, with a well-assumed air of ignorance as to 
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Lightshade's meaning, thougli he not only knew it 
perfectly, but had been fully prepared for the pre- 
sent assault. 

" Charming innocence!" cried Lightshade. "Why, 
look at that rock ! Do you hear me, Mr. Ring- 
wood ?" And he placed the point of his umbrella 
upon the outline of the object in question. 

'^ Oh, I hear you, cher maitre. But excuse me, 
your umbrella has a jagged ferrule. I shoiddn't 
mind a smooth ferrule,^' gently putting it aside. 
'' Now then, about this rock of ofiFence V 

Lightshade threw away his umbrella, seized a 
piece of charcoal, and commenced a fearful verbal 
onslaught upon the offending object in particular, 
and the composition of the picture in general, 
illustrating his remarks by erasures here, additions 
there, and displacements everywhere, to the great 
disturbance of the geological formation of the 
locality which the picture was intended to repre- 
sent. The origo mali, it may be observed, was 
the desire of Roger Puckle, a positivist in art 
if ever there was one, that a certain quartz rock 
of which he had a very particular recollection, 
should form a prominent object in the picture he 
had ordered ; whereas Lightshade was prepared 
with a hundred and one reasons to show that the 
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said quartz rock would have a destructiye effect 
upon the figures about it^ and therefore be injurious 
to the picture as a work of art. 

Roger^ of course^ stood up for his rock^ its charac- 
teristic tone^ and the position assigned to it. Hugh^ 
unwilling to offend his kind-hearted but irascible 
old master and friend^ referred the question to 
Birdseye. The critic essayed to please both parties^ 
but was so far from succeeding in his attempt that^ 
while Roger set him down as an ignorant ass^ his 
remarks proved the red rag which drew upon him 
Lightshade's indignant attack as a convert to the 
modem innovation of scientific criticism^ and con- 
sequently a person between whom and himself a 
social gulf would speedily be placed. 

Hugh listened in silence^ and availed himself of 
the first pause in the dispute — for such the conver- 
sation had reaUy become — to rise, and say he must 
now go to Park Lane. The studio was, he need 
hardly assure his &iends, at their disposal as long 
as it pleased them to remain. Whoever of them 
should go out last would be kind enough to lock 
the door and leave the key with Miss Fuckle. 

The hint was taken by all. Lightshade said he 
would return to-morrow (with a parting glance of 
much significance at Birdseye and Fuckle)^ when 
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Hugh wouldj he trusted, be alone. Fuckle asked 
the critic to " come and have a smoke" in his private 
room. The latter aeeented, shaking hands with 
Lightshade, who growled a good day ; and thus the 
studio was abandoned to Hngh even before he had 
taken off his blouse and put away his colours. 





CHAPTER VII. 




UGH had easily prevailed upon Gertrude to 
let him make a study of her airy form 
and radiant countenance for his Austra- 
lian picture. At the same time he had imposed 
upon her^ as also upon Lady Dorothy and Maud^ 
strict secresy in the matter, more particularly as 
regarded Arthur Topham. 

The room set apart for the sittings was a small 
back drawing-room, access to which was rarely 
allowed to ordinary visitors. In the first instance 
Hugh had undertaken not to require more than 
half-a-dozen sittings, but already in the course of 
a little more than a fortnight he had exacted eight, 
and now spoke of the absolute necessity for 
'^ troubling '* Gertrude at least four times more. 

Gertrude raised no objection to being thus 
'' troubled/^ since there was '' absolute necessity '* 
for these sittings. On the contrary, she told 
Hugh he need not hurry himself, as a sitting more 
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or less made no difference to her. This she said 
with a smile and a blush to behold which would 
have greatly rejoiced Sir Enoch, which caused Lady 
Dorothy a secret pang, and which Maud saw with 
the sorrowful but stoical resolution of one deter- 
mined upon a great act of self-sacrifice. Both 
mother and daughter, indeed, had been struck by 
Gertrude^s growing regard for Hugh, while the one 
and the other imagined they could detect symptoms 
of reciprocated warmth on Hugh's part. In this 
latter and exceedingly erroneous belief they had 
been confirmed by the discovery that the young 
artist was working upon two separate likenesses of 
the same charming original — each of a wholly 
distinct character — the first, and openly avowed one, 
being a full-length figure, bold and sketchy; the 
second, always carefiilly hidden away, a small and 
highly finished half-length portrait. Herein, to 
confess the truth, lay the secret of the excessive 
number of sittings he had required; and to take 
you, my reader, still further into the painter's 
confidence and mine, the portrait was intended as a 
precious gift to Arthur, in a certain eventuality 
which Hugh had, somewhat blindly, imagined to 
himself at a not remote future. 

One day, about this time, Hugh, on returning, 
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portfolio in hand^ to Ids studio^ from Park Lane, 
found Arthur awaiting Iiim. Anxious to conceal 
his portfolio^ he hastened to place it under some 
hea'vy books, " in order to keep it flat/' as he told 
Arthur, giving a somewhat needless importance to 
the assertion. Had he been observing Arthur at 
the moment, he would have remarked the very 
dubious expression with which his friend noted the 
spot wherein the portfolio had been deposited. 

" Don't you find that large portfolio a cumber- 
some affair to carry about ?" Arthur asked. 

" Oh V' was Hugh's careless reply, " I only carry 
it to and from a cab sometimes.'' 

'' I believe you have been to Park Lane to-day ?" 
This question was put by Arthur very sharply, and, 
so to speak, detectively. 

"Yes, I was there for a short time," was the 
cautious reply. 

" Humph! Time must fly very rapidly in Park 
Lane," Arthur said, with a dry laugh. 

Hugh looked inquiringly at him, without speaking. 

" I called there," he went on, " at half-past 
eleven. The porter told me you were upstairs, 
busy with the ladies. His look told me I was not 
wanted upstairs, so I went away. I called again 
at a quarter to one, and then, by way of varying 
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his fonnula^ lie said the ladies were busy with 
you/^ 

^' Why didnH you send up your uame^ Arthur ? 
If one man is more the ami de la maison there than 
another it is yourself/' 

^^ Tm not so sure of that^ Hugh. 

" Come, now, to begin with my dear lady 

" Agreed, so far/' 

" Then Maud. You can't deny that she regards 
you almost as a brother." 

^^ Perhaps she does." 

'^ As for the Baronet and his heir ^" 

" Pass them by as nullities — domestically speak- 
ing 

^^ Remains Gertrude Ormsleigh." 

" She's not one of the family." 

*^ We'll, consider her as such for the nonce." 

'^Supposing we do — what of her?" with a 
slightly suspicious glance at Hugh. 

" Much of her, Arthur. Don't you think her 
an adorable creature ?" 

^' Admitted. But you are straying from what I 
understand to be your object — to establish my 
position as ami de la maison." / 

" And if so, my interjectional query was certainly 
not mal-Ji-propos." 
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'^ I can^t see that — ^for whereas the point at issue 
is Gertrude's opinion of me^ you are putting in 
question the exact converse — mine of her. Now, 
no arguments are required to prove that mine of 
her may differ widely from hers of me." This was 
uttered with an amount of warmth and impatience 
such as the speaker very rarely displayed. Hugh 
looked at him^ and burst out laughing. Hereupon he 
asked what had so tickled Hugh's fancy. To which 
Hugh replied that he begged his (Arthur's) pardon 
— that his thoughts had for a few moments run 
away with him, but that, seeing the subject they had 
got upon was displeasing to hiifi (Arthur) he voted 
they should drop it ; in doing which, accordingly, 
he at once took the initiative, and maintained his 
course, in spite of sundry indirect attempts made by 
Arthur to bring up Gertrude's name. 

'' I have a good deal of work to get through this 
afternoon," Hugh presently said. *' Pray stay if you 
like, Arthur, but don't make me talk, old fellow." 

'Tm going, Hugh, I'm going," Arthur said, 
rising : '' but first answer me one question— this is 
Wednesday — on how many mornings during the 
week is it likely that you'll be busy with the ladies, 
or the ladies busy with you, in Park Lane ?" 

" I suppose you ask me," Hugh replied, " to 
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save yourself the trouble of going there only to be 
refused admission. Well, T, shan't go to Park Lane 
to-morrow. I certainly shall on Friday, and very 
possibly on Saturday.'' 

" Taking your portfolio ?" 

'^Certainly. It contains some sketches which 
interest the ladies in Park Lane." 

" Confound your sketches, Hugh ! I have no 
curiosity about them. In plain terms, then, there 
may be some chance of my getting upstairs if I call 
to-morrow ?" 

'^Vm. sure I don't know why you should not, or, 
for that matter, on Friday or Saturday, only you 
mustn't interrupt Our conversation." 

'^ Don't imagine for one moment, Hugh, I wish to 
penetrate the sort of mystery you appear to throw 
around your relations with Park Lane. Good morn- 
ing." This was said so sharply, that Hugh felt pained 
for his friend. He had, within the last few minutes, 
begun to discover that Arthur was, by some 
unaccountable error, becoming jealous of him 
as regarded Gertrude. In half a dozen words he 
could have disarmed that jealousy, had such a 
course suited his views; but he contented him- 
self with saying, ^'As to the mystery, to use 
your own words, of my relations with Park Lane, 
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be assured that 'my visits there are purely profes- 
sional/^ 

'' Oh, I'm not calling on you to defend your con- 
duct, my dear Hugh/' 

'' Something very like it, old fellow/' Hugh said, 
taking his hand and pressing it warmly, '' but don't 
be hasty in your judgment of any action of mine 
which may seem mysterious to you, for, as Heaven 
is above us, I place your friendship before all earthly 
considerations !" 

'' All, Hugh ?" Arthur asked, meaningly. 

" Yes, all, Arthur ; all now. There was a time/' 
sorrowfully, ^' when one other consideration would 
have outweighed it — you understand me ? 

'^ I will believe you, Hugh, in spite of- 

" Never mind what, Arthur, we've had enough 
of this for to-day. Where do you dine this 
evening ?" 

Arthur replying he had no particular engage- 
ment, a rendezvous was made at a club common to 
them both. 

This settled, Arthur departed, Hugh remarking 
that as he went out he cast a longing look at the 
spot where the famous portfolio was secreted. That 
he did so is beyond all doubt, saying to himself at 
the same time, " Oh, for another look at its con- 
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tents V' Which proves that, unknown to Hugh, he 
had taken at least one look at the likenesses of 
Gertrude Ormsleigh, and had thus discovered the 
object of the painter's frequent visits to Park Lane. 
This fact, indeed, coupled with the secresy observed 
by Hugh on the subject, had sufficed to confirm the 
belief which had recently taken possession of his 
mind, that Hugh, hopeless of overcoming Sir 
Enoch's resistance, had fixed his afiections on Ger- 
trude Ormsleigh. Now, as to his own feelings 
towards Gertrude, either he had masked them very 
carefully, or she was too much preoccupied by other 
thoughts to trouble herself about him ; for certainly 
had any one suggested to her that Arthur Topham 
was among the most devoted of her admirers, she 
would have repudiated the suggestion as utterly 
absurd. Such, however, was the undeniable fact. 
Secretly and in silence Arthur had attentivdy 
observed her ever since her arrival at Rockley ; and 
each day of such observation had added to his 
appreciation of her charming qualities. So unde- 
monstrative, however, was he by nature, and so 
reserved from habit, that even had she not been, aa 
she was, absorbed in the contemplation of the 
romance woven by her imagination around her 
relations with another, he might have become 
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very deeply in love with her, ere yet so much as 
a suspicion of the truth had dawned upon her 
mind. 

Arthur's erroneous views on the subject of Ger- 
trude and Hugh were rather strengthened than 
otherwise by the frequent encomiums which, during 
the dinner that evening, the latter passed upon the 
former. Had his own feelings been as much under 
the regulation of his judgment in this as they 
were in ordinary matters, he would not have been 
led astray by Hugh's praises, which, to a calm 
observer, must have appeared those of one rather 
recommending a particular object to another's notice, 
than excusing his own desire to possess it. Now 
Arthur was no less disinterested than Hugh, and forth- 
with he resolved in his own mind that since Hugh's 
happiness seemed wrapped up in Gertrude, and since 
his marriage with so considerable an heiress as the 
daughter of the Australian Ormsleigh was, in a 
worldly point of view, an object of importance, it 
became his bounden duty, as Hugh's friend, to make 
not only efforts, but sacrifices, in order to bring 
about that end. It was, then, in pursuance of this 
resolution that, as they quitted the club at which 
they had dined, he announced to Hugh, not without 
a certain emotion, his intention of leaving London 
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on the morrow, and passing the next two or three 
weeks at the Manor House. 

Hugh was equally surprised and pleased by the an 
nouncement, foreseeing that Arthur's absence would 
leave him entire freedom to finish satisfactorily the 
sittings in Park Lane^ and hoping that at the expi- ' 
ration of the period indicated, not only woidd the 
miniature be quite finished, but certain little pro- 
jects he was then meditating would be brought to a 
state of maturity. 

In the satisfaction expressed by Hughes coun- 
tenance, Arthur read still further confirmation of 
his mistaken belief. " I must think no more of 
Gertrude,^^ he said to himself. " I wont return till I 
can meet her as Hughes afiBanced bride, so there 
will be an end of a foolish dream in which I ought 
never to have indidged V' 

" Do you really mean to leave London so soon 
as to-morrow ?" Hugh asked of him, as they were 
separatiDg. 

" Positively to-morrow. By the 11*20 express.^' 

"Then you wont have time to call in Park 
Lane r' 

" Certainly not.^^ As Arthur made this reply, 
his secret thought was, " Hugh means to go there 
himself." 
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And truly Hugh was at that very moment for- 
mulating to himself the following proposition — 
" The coast will be clear for me to-morrow^ so I 
shall gain another day/^ 

On the following mornings nearly at the hour 
when Arthur should have quitted the Faddington 
station^ Hugh^ armed with his famous portfolio^ 
arriyed in Park Lane. He found the riding horses 
at the door of '^ the family mansion/' 

He learnt from Lady Dorothy, whom he met on 
the stairs, that the girls were just going out with 
Sir Enoch for a morning ride ; but she added that 
she well knew they would not hesitate to send back 
the horses for an hour or so, if he wished it. This 
assurance was speedily confirmed by Gertrude herself, 
peeping down, over the upper balusters. As Hugh 
looked up at her, his artistic imagination pictured 
her bright animated countenance, that of a divinity 
on some fresco painted ceiling of Italy. 

" VH be with you directly,'^ she said, ^^ no doubt 
quite as soon as you've made your preparations for 
beginning work/' 

These preparations Hugh set about with more 
hesitation and abstraction of thought than was his 
wont, insomuch that they were not completed when 
Gertrude arrived. 
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'^Maud will be down by-and-by/^ she said, 
meaningly. In truth, it had of late become an 
established practice with Maud to leave the artist 
and his sitter uninterrupted for a good half hour, 
either at the beginning or the end of each sitting, 
although she was theoretically assumed to be pre- 
sent during the entire sitting. " Is it to be the 
pose this morning,^' Gertrude continued, '* or may 
I sit at ease ? You know I much prefer the latter.'^ 

'^ You shall be gratified,^^ Hugh answered. " I 
want nothing at all stagy to-day— nothing artificial. 
Indeed, to tell you the truth, I have not come 
exactly for a sitting. The fact is, I want to see 
your countenance under varying expressions. I 
mention this in order that you may not be surprised 

if I — I In short, were going to talk more than 

paint — of course if you have no objection.^' 

Oh, dear no, Gertrude had no objection ; she was 
quite ready to do anything and everything in her 
power to meet Hugh's wishes. He knew how great 
was her desire to contribute all within her small 
means to insure the success of his first great effort. 
Having pronounced which words with much anima- 
tion, she seated herself in the chair placed for her 
by Hugh at a distance so remarkably short from 
his own as to attract her attention, and cause her 
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to ask him whether there was not some danger of 
his altering the lights and thns deranging the effects 
of shadows about which he always showed himself 
so particular. 

Not at all^ Hugh assured her. By having her 
near him^ he should be the better able to watch the 
play of her features^ which was, on this particular 
occasion, an important object to him. 

After this there was a pause of some three or 
four minutes, during which, while the painter 
dabbled with his palette, and looked at the sitter 
in a hesitating and somewhat unprofessional 
manner, the sitter cast shy glances from her own 
pretty foot up to the painter's countenance, and 
from the painter's countenance up again to the 
window. It was, in short, no less evident that Hugh's 
thoughts were occupied with something besides paint- 
ing than that his mental condition was perceived by 
fiertrude. The silence was broken by the latter, she 
saying merrily, ^^ Pray what may be the process by 
which you propose to bring about the variations 
you spoke of in the expression of my features ?" 

^^Oh, it's not a new one," Hugh answered. 
" Little bisyond the putting a few questions such as 
there are not many damsels, especially' those of your 
temperament, who can answer wholly unmoved." 
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" So, then, you are to ask, and I to answer ? 
Very good. You may begin as soon as you 
please/^ And already Hugh could detect, in the 
glance of the speaker^s eye, something of the emo- 
tion he had alluded to. 

'^ Almost the last time your father spoke to me 
about you,'' he began, rather hastily and nervously 
as it seemed to Gertrude, "the dear old fellow 
told me his great wish was to have you over in 
Australia before you should marry. I remember 
suggesting to him — of course speaking only on 
general grounds — I had not then the great plea- 
sure I now have of your acquaintance — that if he 
really meant to insure this, he ought to send for 
you, at the very latest, before you were eighteen. 
You mentioned, at Rockley, the fifteenth of last 
July as your twentieth birthday, which proves that 
he did not adopt my suggestion. Now, don't 
smile ! Fm coming to a — hum ! — serious, I mean 
rather serious, subject." 

" Serious ! Are you really ? But to confess 
the truth, I can see as much in your looks. I re- 
member something in Macbeth about the ' happy 
prologue to the swelling act of the imperial theme.' 
I am forewarned of the character of your theme. 
Now proceed with it. You have observed, then. 
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that my father has allowed me to remain in Eng- 
land till I am past twenty. Well, what follows ?" 

'^ That I fear his neglect to act upon my advice 
may be the means of his never seeing you in Aus- 
tralia at all I'^ And with the air of a man who has 
taken heart, set spurs to his speech, and rushed 
wildly at his impediment, Hugh looked into Ger- 
trude's countenance to see the effect produced by 
his words. 

The effect was manifest in the sudden mantling 
of the blood over her cheek, and the drooping of 
her eyes before Hughes half-admiring, half-expec- 
tant gaze, as she said, '^ I really cannot understand 
why, because I did not go out to Australia before 
I was eighteen, I am unlikely to do so after I am 
twenty/' 

" Really, Miss Ormsleigh,'' Hugh said, " you 
are not usually so dull.'' 

'^Neither," was her ready retort, '^are you 
usually so enigmatical, Mr. Ringwood!^^ She 
strongly emphasized the last two words, because 
Hugh was in the habit of addressing her as Ger- 
trude more frequently than in the formal manner 
he had at present adopted. The truth is, he had 
been a little doubtfiil as to the reception his words 
might meet with ; but her emphatic accentuation. 
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and the look by which she accompanied it^ at once 
emboldened him to correct himself with, '* Fll be so 
no longer, Gertrude. You must know, then, that 
I shall be much surprised if, by the return of an- 
other birthday, you are still Gertrude Ormsleigh ! 
There! Am I very far from wrong ^ 

" Upon my word, I am quite unable to form any 
opinion of my own on the subject until I know the 
grounds on which yours is formed/^ 

" Those grounds are simply my belief that some- 
body is deeply, devotedly, though secretly, attached 
to you, and has set his happiness upon your be- 
coming his wife V^ 

" Hugh, are you in earnest in what you say ?" 

" Profoundly in earnest, Gertrude,^' taking her 
scarcely resisting hand. " Are you astonished to 
hear me speak thus ?" 

"Well, rather, I must confess.'^ 

" I should not wonder that you have not observed 
the admiration of the person in question. He is 
not of the demonstrative sort.'' 

" Still,. Hugh,'' Gertrude said, with a certain 
tremulousness of voice, " he may be better under- 
stood than he imagines." 

" Be it so or not, G^ertrude, you may take my 
word for the sincerity of the love he bears you.^ 
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" I know not whose word I should take^ Hugh, 
if not yours." 

" Thank you for the confidence you place in me. 
Now, listen to what Fm going to say to you/' 

" Surely you don't think I have been inattentive 
to what you have been saying ?'* 

*' Oh no ! but what we are coming to is '' 

Hugh stopped suddenly, as the door was somewhat 
abruptly opened by Maud. Gertrude hastened to 
withdraw her hand from Hugh's grasp, but not 
with, sufficient rapidity to prevent thq movement 
from being seen by her friend, who could not 
restrain a gesture expi^essive of pain and anger, as 
she said, rather sharply, ' " Then you have not had 
a sitting after all ?" 

" Perhaps not in the strict sense of the word," 
said Hugh, uneasily, struck by Maud's too evident 
discomposure. ''The fact is, I've been speaking 
with Gertrude about a matter which ^" 

" Oh ! Mr. Ringwood, pray don't think it neces- 
sary to excuse yourself to me for anything you may 
choose to say to Gertrude /" 

"But I was about to add that you will, no 
doubt, hear from Gertrude herself what has passed 
between us." 

" Of course," Gertrude broke in, " Maud knows 
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I have no secrets from her ; and whenever I have 
anything to tell her, it will not be kept long from 
her/' 

" A hint/' thought Hugh, " that what has passed 
between ns amounts to very little/' ^^^You must 
remember, Gertrude/' he said, " that when Maud 
came in, you had heard but a part of what I 
wished to say. Shall I finish it to-morrow at the 
same hour ?" 

^^ If you please, Hugh." 

'^ Thank you. Now, I wont detain you any 
longer from your ride. Please, Maud, don't ring 
the bell. I hate to have your powdered fellows 
striding after me with my portfolio under their 
gigantic arms, wishing me at Jericho all the time. 
A demain !" 




CHAPTER VIII. 

^IRSnO sooner did Maud find herself alone Tith 
RKnj Gertrude than she kissed her teoderly, 
exclaiming, " Foi^ve me, dear ! I'm 
ashamed of my folly." 

" Darling Maud," replied Gertrude^ " I saw you 
were pained, but I could not understand why." 

" Think no more of it, Gertrude. I had no 
right to be either surprised or angry at — at what 
I saw." 

" Hugh was holding my hand,'^ and Gertrude, 
pausing, looked dovn. 

" I ought to rejoice," Maud resumed, " that 
Hugh has found one lo love and cherish him so 
■worthy as my Gertrude." 

" Oh ! Maud, don't imagine that I — I " 

" Love Hugh. And why not ?" 

" Because he has never yet " 

" Do you mean that he has never spoken to yon 
of his attachment?" 

VOL. III. 9 
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'^ I cannot say lie has ever told me he loved me." 

'^ Never, you mean, in so many words. But his 
attentions to you have been observed by everybody ; 
and I^m quite sure they are far from displeasing to 
you. Well, Gertrude, no woman need be ashamed 
to confess to herself that she loves Hugh Ringwood, 
and happy indeed 6he who is loved by him ! See 
how his character, tried heretofore in the fiery 
ordeal of prosperity, shows its high and noble 
qualities in his present adversity ! How unrepin- 
ingly he meets his hard fate ! Not an expression 
of bitterness against the intrigues that have broken 
and beggared him ! Not a regretful allusion to 
what he has lost; while he manfully bends his 
whole energy to the difficult struggle for fame and 
fortune in which he is engaged V^ 

" Maud, darling,^^ exclaimed Gertrude, astonished 
at the unwonted fire with which these words had 
been poured forth, " tell me the truth. You love 
Hugh still. One woman's heart upon another, tell 
it me V^ And winding her arms round Maud, 
she looked at once anxiously and sorrowfully in 
her face. 

" I will not attempt to deny it, Gertrude,^' was 
Maud's reply, " and witnessing this great disaster, 
had I followed the impulses of my heart alone, I 
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should have already proved the disinterestedness of 
my love by oflfering to share with Hugh his present 
and his future. But this extreme^ and it may be 
unmaidenly step, would neither avail him nor me. 
My mother has long since assured me that in 
becoming Hugh's wife, I should but aggravate his 
difficulties, since, opposing, as I must then do, my 
father^s will, I should inevitably go a portionless 
wife to a disinherited husband. You see, therefore, 
that out of my very affection for him I must silence 
the promptings of my heart, and bid him a long 
farewell, with nought beyond my good wishes for His 
success in his profession, and his happiness with 
another ! And where shall I find one worthier 
of him ? Where one more fitted to cheer his path 
through life than my sweet Gertrude? I will 
confess that I have had a very hard straggle to bring 
myself to this frame of mind. My love for Hugh 
was no ordinary love. It grew with my growth till 
it had become part of my being. And I must 
admit that I found my triumph over myself less 
complete than I had believed it to be, under the 
test it was subjected to when* I just now came in, 
and saw what seemed to me evidence that Hugh 
had declared his love to you. But now I have once 
eased my mind by speaking frankly to you, there is 

9— ^ 
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no fear of my relapsing into such weakness. I 
give you notice of one thing, Gertrude. Hugh is 
coming to-morrow. You alone shall see him. Nay, 
not a word ! I insist upon it ! I shall tell my 
mother I wish it to be so. And now enough on 
this subject. Let the horses be ordered at once V 
And without giving Gertrude time to put in a word, 
she rang the bell, and hurried upstairs alone. 

During the whole of that morning^s ride Ger- 
trude was observed, not only by Maud, but by Sir 
Enoch, who was of the party, to be unusually silent 
and thoughtful. The fact was that all her reflective 
powers were for the moment directed towards an 
important step which she contemplated as regarded 
Hugh Ringwood. The result of her contemplations, 
and it may be added of the mental struggle which 
she, too, maintained with herself, appeared in the 
form of a letter written by her that evening, and 
received by Hugh, as she intended it should be, the 
next morning before he could leave St. John's 
Wood for Park Lane. 

This letter was brief, but full of meaning. It ran 
thus : — 

"Dear Mr. Ringwood, — I will not affect to 
have misunderstood you, in the conversation we 
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held this morning. I have, however, since seen 
reason both to regret that such conversation ever 
took place, and to resolve that it shall never be 
renewed, mind, never /'' word trebly underlined. " I 
implore you, by the bond of friendship which exists, 
and I hope always will exist, between us, not to 
attempt, by word or deed, to shake this the 
unalterable decision" — same dashes again — " of 

'* Gertrude. 
" P.S. — I am at your disposal, as heretofore, in 
the interest of your art. But be warned that any 
attempt on your part to recur to this particular 
subject will cause me to leave the room \" 

To say that Hugh was surprised by this missive 
would be to describe very inadequately .the mingled 
sensations it caused him. Never doubting for one 
moment that Gertrude really did, as she had said, 
understand him, he naturally applied her expres- 
sions, not, as he should have done, to himself, but 
to Arthur Topham. Again and again he read the 
letter ; and at every fresh perusal, as he compared 
her written decision now before him with her bear- 
ing during the conversation to which that conversa- 
tion referred, he felt plunged into deeper bewilder- 
ment and confusion. 
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The question now arose in his mind — Should he 
or should he not go to. Park Lane this morning, as 
had been arranged ? While he was yet debating it, 
who should enter the studio but Arthur Topham ? 

" My dear Arthur ! I thought you were down at 
the Manor House/^ Hugh exclaimed, at the same 
time snatching up, and making frantic, but — as he 
himself perceived — ineffectual efforts to smuggle 
away Gertrude^s letter, which still lay open on the 
table. 

" When I reached my lodgings the night before 
'last,'' Arthur replied, glancing nervously at the 
letter, held crumpled in Hugh's hand, '^ I found a 
summons from my lawyer which obliged me to 
delay my departure. I spent the greater part of 
yesterday within the murky atmosphere of Lincoln's 
Lin. You know how these great solicitors appoint, 
and disappoint you !" 

'^ When do you expect to go, Arthur ?" 

" To-morrow, if possible. And you, Hugh, what 
aris you about this morning ?" suspiciously. " Busi- 
ness with the ladies in Park Lane ?" 

'^No, Arthur, no; not this morning. I was 
there yesterday." 

'^ Humph ! I fancied, somehow, you would go 
there yesterday." 
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'' Indeed V 

Here followed a pause^ during which Arthur said 
to himself^ " What a jealous idiot I am ! Did not 
I resolve to get out of the way for no earthly pur- 
pose but to leave him a clear course? And yet 
here I am grudging him the use of the opportunity 
I have myself given him \" 

Hugh the while was mentally revolving the 
question whether^ since he was convinced Arthur 
had recognised Gertrude's handwriting (which, 
owing to her foreign education^ was of a peculiar 
character)^ it would not be advisable then and there 
to make a clean breast of the whole business in 
which he (Arthur) was so much concerned. 

A few moments sufficed him to arrive at a deter- 
mination to do so. " Arthur/' he said, " here's a 
letter which interests you. It's from one of the 
ladies in Park Lane/' 

^^ Indeed ! I suppose it's an invitation from 
Lady Dorothy ?" 

^^No; the missive, such as it is, comes from 
Gertrude Ormsleigh." 

" I was not aware I occupied any space in Ger- 
trude Ormsleigh's thoughts." 

" Quite the contrary, I assure you." 

^^ I — Pm afraid you're mistaken, Hugh.^ 
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" Well, as you seem to have doubts yourself, the 
best thing you can do is to form your opinion on 
the case which Til state for your consideration/^ 

This ^^ case/^ of course, was simply a relation of 
Hugh's own long-cherished hopes and wishes with 
regard to Gertrude and Arthur — of the step he had 
ventured to take on the preceding day, for the fur- 
therance of the same, and the sudden and over- 
whelming check he had received, in the shape of 
the letter which he now read aloud. 

Arthur was, to all appearance, more moved by 
Hughes evident distress at this unsuccessful result 
than by the result itself ; and when Hugh asked his 
pardon for having '^ made such a mess^' of the busi- 
ness, Arthur begged he would not take any share 
of the blame on himself, adding " All this would 
have been prevented if I had acted towards you 
with greater openness. The fact is, we two have 
been playing at cross purposes. Of my feelings 
towards Gertrude you have formed a pretty correct 
notion. I, for my part, imagined you had become 
attached to her; and as the marriage would un- 
doubtedly be desirable for you in a worldly point 
of view — would, in short, set you on your legs 
again — I desired to forward it; and, to tell you 
the truth, it was for that purpose alone that I had 
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arranged to leave London. Another confession I 
must make to you. One day^ calling here^ and 
finding you out, but that portfolio at home, I 
looked into it, and saw your delicious picture of 
G ertrude ^' 

*' Which, as you will now hardly require to be 
told, I meant for a preseut to you ; and which, 
perhaps, in spite of all difficulties, may one day be 
yours by right.'' 

" After that letter ? Nonsense, Hugh \" 

" My dear Arthur, I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve but that here i? some mistake susceptible of 
explanation. Indeed I think it due both to you 
and to myself to see Gertrude again, and ask for 
an explanation.'' 

'' Is it possible for a woman to be more curtly 
decisive ? None of your poetic delusions !" 

" Well, but surely she must be able to give some 
reason for so sudden a change." 
j^ *' Pshaw ! The idea of asking a woman to give a 
reason for changing her mind! Isn't it the first 
privilege of her sex to do so ? Besides — look here, 
at her postscript. Does she not plainly forewarn 
you of the consequences of again touching, however 
remotely, on the subject?" 

'^ Certainly she does. And you may be sure I , 
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shanH risk the execution of her threat. Leave me 
to work a little in secret. Fortiinately I have allies 
in the house. And now that I see I judged your 
feelings toward Gertrude just as rightly as you did 
mine wrongly, Fm more than ever determined not 
to abandon your cause until I really find it lost 
beyond all hope.'^ 

" Really, Hugh, with all possible gratitude for 
your undoubted zeal, I begin to have the glimmer- 
ing of an idea that I shall be a better advocate of 
my own cause than you.'^ 

^^Oh, if you think so, Arthur, by all means 
take it into your own hands. But what gives you 
this glimmering of an idea V 

^^ Indeed I can hardly express myself on that 
head. Pray answer me this question: Are you 
quite, quite certain that Gertrude knew beyond 
all doubt whose cause it was that you were advo- 
cating with her V^ 

^^Oh dear, yes! It was impossible to express 
herself more clearly than she did, short of telling 
it in so many words.^' 

^^ If she did not tell you it in as many words, 
what, to the best of your recollection, were the 
words she actually did use T' 

^^ I remember her exact words. She said, ^ Per- 
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haps he/ aUuding to my havisg told her somebody 
was in love with her^ ' is better understood than he 
thinks/ '' 

" Humph ! 'He' meant ' somebody */ but then 
who did ' somebody' mean ? Bather obscure^ 
Hugh V 

'^ It certainly would be clearer if I had been able 
to tell her that the 'somebody' was Arthur Top- 
ham^ as I was on the point of doing just as Maud 
came in." 

" It would, indeed, Hugh ; and until I have proof 
to the contrary, I shall persist in my belief that 
Gertrude did not so thoroughly penetrate your 
meaning as you imagine." 

'' m soon have the matter cleared up/' Hugh 
said, as Arthur prepared to go. 

The glimmering of an idea of which Arthur 
had spoken was, in point of fact, neither more nor 
less than a tolerably strong impression, which had 
suddenly burst upon him, as to the real nature of 
Gertrude's feeling towards Hugh. 

" Oh, perversity of human affections !" he thought, 
as, having bidden his friend farewell, he quitted 
the studio. ''I do believe here have been not 
only two, but three of us playing at cross pur- 
poses !" 
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Hugh, determined not to let the grass grow 
under his feet, in the matter which now so fully 
occupied his mind, called that same afternoon in 
Park Lane, and asked for Lady Dorqthy. She was 
not at home, but it seemed to him that fortune was 
resolved to favour his designs ; for as he was leav- 
ing the house, the carriage, with Maud alone in it, 
drew up. 

" I'm so glad you are come,'' said Hugh, as he 
handed Maud out, '^ I want to speak to you with- 
out Gertrude being present." 

" Come in," Maud said, with a certain hesitation ; 
and she led the way to the small back drawing- 
room, explaining, as they ascended the stairs, that 
her mother and Gertrude were at an afternoon 
concert, and would not return for at least a couple 
of hours. 

Before entering upon the subject of his visit, 
Hugh found himself irresistibly impelled to tell 
Maud how vividly he was reminded of old times, 
by thus finding himself alone with her. To which 
Maud, with a little fluttering about her heart, re- 
plied — that, for her part, she had done her best to 
forget those old times, as it was right and neces- 
sary she should; and she hoped he was not about 
to say anything likely to weaken the endeavours she 
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had made^ and was constantly makings to that 
effect, 

''Oh no/' Hugh told her — she might be sure 
he had not any such intention. He had come with 
a totally different object; one^ indeed^ not at all 
concerning her. He hoped she would forgive his 
thoughtless words. 

This request forced her to admit to herself how 
very difficult it would be for Hugh to say or do 
anything for which she could refuse him her for- 
giveness. 

" Now then," continued Hugh, '' to business. I 
have come to seek a little enlightenment as to a 
species of mystification which Gertrude has prac- 
tised upon me. In the first place I ought to tell 
you — though perhaps you do not require to be told 
it — that our friend Arthur Topham is not a little 
smitten in that quarter." 

" Arthur Topham ! Indeed, I should never have 
suspected it." 

" WeU, Maud, you know what a reserved fellow 
he is." 

'' That he certainly is. But as to Gertrude," 
with a searching look, " think you she is aware of 
Arthur^s feeling towards her ?" 

'' I imagine she is." 
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" Indeed \" with an incredulous smile. " What . 
are your grounds for thinking so ?" 

'^ She gave me to understand as much yesterday. 
Why do you look so astonished ?" 

*' Really^ Hugh, I should be tempted to think 
yon are joking^ but that you look so very much in 
earnest/' 

'^ I am, indeed, in earnest ; but hear me out. 
You remember interrupting us. Ah ! Maud/' re- 
lapsing into tenderness, " that ever I should have 
to use that word, speaking of you V 

" Yes, indeed, Hugh. How little we know to 
what altered circumstances may bring us ! But it's 
of Gertrude and Arthur we are talking, not of 
ourselves. You say when I interrupted you yes- 
terday '' 

^^ I had just been pleading ^" 

" Pleading— well V 

" Arthur's cause with her." 

" And pray with what success ?" 

*' As far as I could judge she was not surprised 
at being told of his feelings towards her." 

" A moment — did you name Arthur directly ?" 

" No ; I was prevented by your " 

'^ Interruption.*' 

^' Maud dear, don't repeat that word !' 



\>i 
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« 

" It's so suitable, Hugh ; and it should remind 
you, sir, that I am no longer dear to you. At 
least that if I am you must not '^ 

^i Remind you of it '' 

" But, Arthur, Arthur V^ with a sort of passionate 
impatience, and snatching from Hugh the hand 
that he had gently taken. 

'^ Well, I did not name him to her. But you 
women are so wonderfully sharp in these matters V^ 

" Less so, perhaps, than you imagine. I believe 
we more frequently deceive ourselves than not. 
And as to Arthur Topham, there is little doubt 
that had Gertrude been aware of his regarding 
her as you tell me he does, I must have heard it 
from her.^' 

'' And she has never told you anything of it V 

" Not one word. But now for the mystification 
you spoke of?'' 

" After having, as you heard yourself, agreed to 
the renewal of our conversation here this morning, 
she wrote me a letter, which I have brought, 
and upon which I wish to have your opinion/' 
And he handed her the letter. 

Turning towards the window, Maud read it, and 
short as it was, she dwelt upon it for some minutes 
before she commenced giving the opinion a&ked of 
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confide our secret to your mother. Something tells 
me she will not disapprove the answer you have 
given to my appeal/' 

•^She shall know everything, Hugh, and with 
you, I believe she will rather seek to strengthen 
than to weaken me in my determination. And 
now leave me. May God bless you, chosen of my 
heart ! Be of good courage, and fear no wavering 
on my part under any conditions whatever V^ 






CHAPTER IX. 

T behoves us now to ascertain how Fikeham 
and the Widow Ringwood have of late 
been respectively occupied. 

To begin with the Attorney Squire. About 
three weeks after Hugh Ringwood's departure for 
London^ he announced to Chillingford his intention 
of proceeding thither himself. He did not feel well — 
was overworked — wanted change — meant to seek 
recreation, eschewing business of every sort. The 
reader will hardly require to be told that, on the 
contrary, he went to London for the sole purpose of 
occupying himself with some business of very par- 
ticular importance. His object, in fact, was to 
collect evidence whereon to found a case against 
Mrs. Ringwood, for the murder, by poison, of 
Rudolph Elsenfeldt. Not in the interests of justice, 
of course, but in the hope of yet obtaining the 
means of intimidating Mrs. Ringwood into a com- 
pliance with his wishes. 
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Fortune favoured Hs object in a manner he 
could hardly have anticipated. Walking, on the 
day after his arrival, down the Strand with a legal 
acquaintance, his eyes fell upon a man crossing the 
street for the purpose of addressing the latter. 

'' Why, that" s Downley V he cried. 

*^ You're mistaken,'^ said his friend. '' It's Wind- 
round, the private detective, or Investigator, as he 
calls himself. He's just now engaged for my 
house.'' 

"Indeed! Ah! good morning, Mr. Windround." 

Windround, who had now approached them, 
looked hard in Pikeham's face. 

'^ You remember me of course, Pikeham — friend 
of the late Rudolph Elsenfeldt." 

Windround remembered perfectly, was happy to 
meet Mr. Pikeham, and so on. 

The conversation between the detective and 
Pikeham's friend terminated, Pikeham asked the 
former for his card. He was in the profession, he 
observed, and might be able to put business in the 
other's way. Windround was greatly obliged — 
quite at Mr. Pikeham's disposs^ — and they parted. 

" So, then," reflected Pikeham, " shortly before 
Elsenfeldt's death there was a private detective in 
the house !" 
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" I wonder/' thus ran the said private detective's 
thoughts^ "whether he knows what became of 
that woman/' 

At an early hour on the following day Fikeham 
called on Windround in Court. 

" One knocks against people in a strange way, Mr. 
Windround/' he said, on entering the Investigator's 
inner office. " I little expected, when I got up yester- 
day morning, to fall in during the day with the very 
man I was most anxious to see. It's some years 
since we met — ^you as that respectable family butler, 
Downley, I as — what I still am — yet not exactly. 
I was then a hard working attorney, doing a good 

deal of sharp business, I'm now Well, never 

mind. The important point for your consideration 
is, that I'm in a position to pay liberally for any 
services I think worth retaining." 

Windround silently drew his visitor a chair near 
his own. 

Fikeham seated himself, and continued, ''Of 
course what passes between us remains between us. 
I shouldn't remind you of such an elementary prin- 
ciple in your calling, but that I think it possible 
you may still be employed by somebody in the mat- 
ter of Mrs. — ^ahem ! — Elsenfeldt, and that I 
wish to employ you in the same matter.'^ 
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" Ah \" said the Investigator, whose countenance 
had assumed an expression of interest at the men- 
tion of Mrs. Elsenfeldt's name. '' Well, sir, ITl tell 
you that as regards anybody else my engagement in 
the Elsenfeldt business came to a natural end, in 
consequence of the disappearance of Mrs. lEiJ^ 

" Precisely what I imagined, Mr. Windround. 
The .question, then, is whether or not, if I put you 
once more on the track of Mrs. E. you will still remain 
under any obligation to anybody else as regards her.'^ 

The Investigator looked down, as if reflecting 
before he ventured to give his answer. Presently 
he thus gave it, ^^ I see but one way to avoid com- 
plications, Mr. Pikeham. If I am to serve you, it 
can only be on the condition that I do not act in 
any sense adversely to what would be my duties, 
supposing I were still retained by others, in the 
Elsenfeldt business. I wont ask you to state the 
class of business you require me for, while Fm un- 
certain whether or not I am free to undertake it ; 
but one question which I will ask of you is whether 
you are aware of the object for which I was placed 
about Mrs. E. V' 

'' Perfectly.'' 

'' Please to state it. Excuse my caution. I 
always like to see straight before me at starting.'' 
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Pikeham inclined towards the Investigator^ and 
whispered^ ^^ Mrs. E. was suspected of an intention 
to poison Mr. E. You were instructed to watch 
her movements.^^ 

Quite right, Mr. Pikeham.^' 
Which it appears you did to very little pur- 
pose. 

Windround nodded assentingly, but spoke not, 
wishing to draw something still more positive from 
Pikeham, before more freely opening himself to that 
astute individual. His object was attained. Pikeham 
presently concluding, in a still lower tone, " At 
least the man died I" 

" Ah ! yes — poor fellow \" Windround said, pity- 
ingly. ^' He was taken off in spite of me.^^ 

m 

" Taken off ! I rather think he was, Mr. Wind- 
round, and by a pretty active poison too.^^ 

'^ Hush!'' whispered Windround, glancing round 
at the door. " Surely you don't mean that you 
believe Elsenfeldt was ^" 

^' Surely/' Pikeham broke in, " you don't want 
me to tell you that Elsenfeldt died poisoned by his 
wife !" 

Windround looked hard in Pikeham's face, and 
read there nothing but the most single-minded 
faith in the assertion he had just made. " Really^ 
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Mr. Pikeham/' he contimied, ''if that's your 
opinion^ I'm surprised you should have kept it so 
long to yourself. As for me, and those under whom 
I acted, I'll candidly tell you that, whatever might 
have been our suspicions, we were entirely without 
proof that Mr. Elsenfeldt died poisoned." 

Pikeham cast upon Windround a look of exceed- 
ing pity, but shrugged his shoulders in silence. 

Windround proceeded, '' However, the long and 
the short of the matter is, that I see I can undertake 
your business without its iu any way clashing with 
my duties elsewhere. So now you may tell me 
how I am to serve you." 

^'I want you, Mr. Windround, again to watch 
the identical party we have been talking about." 

" Mrs. E. ?" 

" Her name now begins with another letter." 

" Ah ! she has assumed a new name ?" 

" The law has given her another." 

" The law !" 

" She has married again." 

Windround started up, pushed back his chair 
violently, and in a tone of astonishment calculated 
slightly to endanger his reputation for self-command, 
exclaimed, " Is this possible ?" 

" Possible or not, it's true that the woman who 
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was bom Sarah Scutch, who then became Mrs. 
Honeyglass, and subsequently Mrs. Elsenfeldt, is 

now by lawful marriage Mrs. Never mind her 

present name at this stage of our affair/' 

Windround took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and wiped from his forehead the perspiration that 
burst upon it, at this — ^to him — tremendous an- 
nouncement. 

" I thought I should astonish you,'' Pikeham 
said, coolly eying the Investigator, " and I see I've 
done it. But there's more to come yet." 

" More yet ?" 

" Yes ; but don't hurry me." 

" Oh, take your own time ; but I'm anxious to 
hear the lady's real name." 

Pikeham hesitated, no less from constitutional 
wariness than from the reflection that Windround 
— once in possession of this real name — would be 
free to make any independent use he might think 
fit of the information. At length the cautious 
attorney said, *' If you please, she shall for the 
present be Mrs. Blank. Mrs. Blank, then, is now 
at Blackpool, in Lancashire, and will be in London 
to-morrow or next day." 

'' With or without Mr. Blank ?" 

Pikeham gave utterance to a low suppressed. 
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laugh^ and tlien said, ''Mr. Blank has — ahem! — 
ceased to travel on earth I" 

'' What do yon mean^ Mr. Fikeham V 

'^ I mean^ sir^ that nineteen months ago Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt married a third hnsband^ and that eleven 
nSlonths ago she became for the third time a widow^ 
by the old means P' 

'' What ! Poison l" 

" Poison. Why, I declare yon're surprised again. 
Yon only half knew this woman.'' 

" Surprised ! I'm staggered — ^knocked out of 
all belief in myself and my powers ! Mr. Pike- 
ham, you can't imagine the contempt I feel for 
myself. Good Heavens ! if you only knew. But 
of course, you don't — ^you can't !" Here the In- 
vestigator jumped up , excitedly, passed his hand 
over his brow, and walked to the window, where 
he remained for a couple of minutes without 
speaking. Then — as if the time thus given to re- 
flection had impressed him with a renewed sense 
of the importance of self-control, in the presence 
of so keen an observer as Pikeham — he returned 
to his chair in a state of comparative calmness,, 
affecting even to smile as he/ said, '^ I think you 
must have been astonished on your part, to see a 
man so used as I am to what's called the dark side 



^m 
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of society upset in this manner; and really I 
wonder at it myself/' 

'^I have/' Pikeham resumed^ ''the means of 
learning the hotel or lodging-house at which the 
person we were speaking of will put up. All I 
shall require of you will be to have her constantly 
watched, and a register kept of her movements. 
She will, no doubt, wish to avoid notice on account, 
not only of the particular business which brings 
her to London, but of certain past incidents of her 
life well known to you." 

" May I ask, sir, what is this particular busi- 
ness ? I ask you the question because it would 
never suit my purpose to be made the medium 
of any proceedings which wont bear the Ught of 
day." 

" I don't know what you mean, Mr, Wind- 
round," exclaimed Pikeham, with some warmth. 
'' I should have thought your purpose would 
have been answered by your being put on the 
scent of a person to whom you must owe a 
grudge for having once proved herself too much 
for you, let alone her being under the suspicion of 
having committed more than one dark crime." 

" That's by no means my view of the case, Mr. 
Pikeham. Please to remember that I'm not one 
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of the detective police ; Fm a private Investigator. 
I was employed a long time ago for a certain pur- 
pose — ^ill luck would have it that I broke down. I 
now regard the Elsenfeldt affair aa off my books. 
Fve no notion of taking it np again on my own 
account^ and I don't suppose anybody is likely to 
pay me for doing it. I consider that yon come to 
me with an entirely new business^ about a party to 
whom it pleases you to give the name of — ^Mrs. 
Blank. If I take your fee I consider myself bound 
to you^ and you only. Therefore it is that I 
require to know, before I engage with you, whether 
the object for which you want Mrs. Blank watched 
is — not to mince matters-^-a legitimate one. I 
don't intend to press you now, but ITl thank you, 
when you come again — ^perhaps I ought to say if 
you come again — ^to enlighten me fully on that 
point.'' 

" I understand you, Mr. Windround," said Kke- 
ham, assuming his loftiest air, as he rose to depart, 
'' and I respect your delicacy of sentiment. Good 
afternoon. I hope to see you to-morrow, or at 
furthest next day." 

''No delicacy of sentiment whatever," Wind- 
round said, bluntly. "Just a mere eye to busi- 
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□esB. Mine's not a very clean trade at the best. All 
a man who follows it can do is to keep as clear of 
its dirt as he can. Good aftemoouj Mr. Pikeham. 
You knOT mj office hours." 





CHAPTER X. 

HE early post of the day but one following 
the conversation held, as aforesaid, be- 
tween Pikeham and Windround, brought 
the former a letter, of which, though somewhat 
difficult of transcription, an exact copy has been 
preserved. It ran thus :^ 

" Ringwood Grange, 

<*— nd August, 186-. 

'' HoNNURD Sir, — ^I beg asaggreede to comunikit 
informashun contande in lettur reseevd from surtin 
persun as U nose w hitch is that shee akumpnys 
Mrs. Ringwood too London tumorro, and they 
puts upp at Howberry Privet hotell, Surry Street, 
Strand, London. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Yur respeckful Servint, 

" Philip Understone/' 

It may be mentioned that Philip Understone 
had been induced to place his services at Pikeham's 
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disposal — ^to the extent, at least, of engaging to 
keep him informed of Mrs. Ringwood^s movements 
— partly out of habitual deference to the sometime 
family lawyer, and partly under the influence of a 
hint thrown out by that wily personage touching 
the eligibility of a certain hostelry in Market Dim- 
borough, known as the Bed Lion, and his pro- 
perty, viewed as a retreat from domestic service, 
should the said Philip Understone at any future 
time form a matrimonial alliance with, for instance, 
the sprightly Mademoiselle Felicie ! 

Whatever the explanations Fikeham had thought 
fit to give Windround, it is presumable either that 
they were in themselves satisfactory, or that the 
retaining fee marked on the Investigator's brief was 
sufficiently large to overcome any scruples he might 
entertain on the subject ; for early on the day after 
the arrival of the mistress and the maid from 
Blackpool, precisely as foretold by Mr. Understone, 
one of the Investigator's satellites was installed, as 
a lodger "just up from the country,'' in private 
apartments, almost opposite Howberry's Hotel, 
commanding a full view, not merely of the chief 
entrance of that establishment, but of the first 
floor front, occupied by Mrs. Ringwood. 
It is to this same first floor that we are about to ascend. 

VOL. III. 11 
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Mrs. Ringwood has not long since dined^ and is 
seated at a table on which are spread varions letters 
and papers connected with the estates^ all carefiilly 
sorted and ticketed^ when the waiter enters and 
presents a card, saying in the careless jerking way 
peculiar to his tribe, " Gentleman asks if you'll see 
him, mum/^ 

On the card is engraved in fantastic black letter 
type— 

Mrs. Ringwood at once says, ''Yes, you may 
show him up/' Then, the waiter having departed, 
to herself, '' I expected he wouldn't stay long at 
Market Dimborough !" 

' With many sinuosities and undulations, which 
almost assumed the character of genuflexions, the 
Curate — I beg his Reverence's pardon — Priest of St. 
Mary's the Virgin, drew nigh to the widow, and 
seizing her extended hand, imprinted upon it a kiss 
considerably more impassioned than paternal. His 
salutation was jocular in form. '' I hope," he said, 
''in the words of a popular comedy, I don't 
intrude." 

Mrs. Ringwood, not at all surprised, for she 
knew that your ultra-ritualist affects to appear the 
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very antithesis of his evangelical opponent in the 
matter of mundane diversions, replied smilingly^ 
'^ Par from it — I am truly glad to see you/' 

" You are very kind, my dear Mrs. Ringwood/' 

''May I ask you, Mr. Complyne, to ring the 
bell. You take coffee I know — you always did at 
Blackpool.'* 

''Yes,'' having nmg the bell. "But I assure 
you I only looked in to inquire whether you have 
recovered the effects of your journey." 

" Still, being here, you may as well rest yourself. 
You look tired." 

" I've been running about a good deal. Had im- 
portant business. Came up by mail-train last night." 

" From Market Dimborough, I suppose ?" 

" Yes." 

"Ifou seem to have altered your plans rather 
suddenly. When, after leaving Blackpool together, 
we parted at the Liverpool Junction, you intended 
to remain some weeks at Market Dimborough." 

^' That was undoubtedly my intention, but I 
found awaiting me a letter which entirely upset my 
plans. You have kindly expressed such an interest 
in my welfare, that you will be glad to hear I have 
received the — aKem! — offer of a college living ip 
Dorsetshire." 

11—2 
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'^ Ah ! you will, then, leave Market Dimborough ?" 

^^ Certainly — if I accept the living/' 

" Well, but you would hardly refuse it. That is 
to say if — aa is probable — your position were to be 
improved by the change/' 

*' My financial position undoubtedly would. It's 
a living, with good residence, of between five and 
six hundred a year, while my present stipend is a 
bare hundred and fifty. But " 

'^But what? I can hardly conceive any ^buts' 
in such a case." 

'^ Oh ! but there may be buts," drawing his chair 
nearer to hers. '^ You know every step a man has 
to take in life is to be viewed from two points," 
placing his right forefinger upon his left thumb, as 
if he were indicating the heads of a sermon. " In 
the first place, as a beneficed clergyman, I shall 
have no actual increase of power, for you know I 
am virtually the Rector of St. Mary's." 

*^ That you undoubtedly are, Mr. Complyne." 

^' Very well. My only real advance would be in 
point of income." 

''Take — say one hundred and fifty from — say 
five hundred and fifty, remains four hundred — a 
very great advance indeed." 

'' But now, my dear friend" — the priest in saying 
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this inclined towards his dear friend^ and looked 
her ftdl in the face — " mark what , I have to place 
against that increase of income. Not to mention 
the sudden rupture of the strongly cemented friend- 
ships — the fond, ay, tender associations that it has 
taken years to form — shall I not, by an act of my 
own, of which act I must bear the' entire responsi- 
bility, sever myself from that dear flock, which I 
have by my own exertions drawn together, and 
which it may be that my successor, either through 
lack of zeal, or by reason of his holding views 
opposite to mine, may fail to inspire with the 
sympathy and confidence necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the great work appointed by the 
Church to its ministers ? I hope, my dear friend, I 
have made myself completely understood/^ This he 
said, perceiving that Mrs.Ringwood, whether because 
she was mentally pre-occupied, or because she was 
deliberately determined not to understand him as 
completely as he desired, gave no evidence of being 
particularly moved by his somewhat laboured dis- 
course* " If I have not, pray favour me with your 
general views on the same subject, in order that I 
may test my own by the light of your strong good 
sense and practical wisdom/' 

The widow smiled meaningly, but Complyne was 
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unable to detect the exact propartioiis whicli 
entered into that axnle, of quiet contempt fcv his 
religions pretensions^ and c^ satisfied peiscMial 
▼anity at his ingeniously administered flattery. 

Here a moment^s pause while I confide to the 
reader the fact that the needy but ambitious curate 
of St. Mary's the Virgin had^ for some months past, 
been revolying in his slightly tortuous mind the 
means whereby he might compass matrimony with 
the wealthy widow and owner of Ringwood Grange. 
This^ I will add^ the widow herself well knew, and 
the curate knew that the widow knew it, and the 
widow knew that the curate knew that she knew it, 
and yet no single word had ever directly passed 
between the widow and the curate on the subject. 

The Beyerend Prymes, though yain, weak, and 
pretentious, had, beyond all doubt, from the mere 
practice of priestly domination over weaker minds 
and softer heads than his own, gained a certain 
superficial knowledge of the secret . motives of 
humanity. But his mental vision was quite 
unequal to the task — a fact which he himself 
recognised — of reading a book so closely sealed as 
that of Mrs. Ringwood's heart. She had always 
been, and still remained, a mystery to him. We 
know that at the earlier stages of their acquain- 
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tance, he had made attempts to draw her into the 
confessional. Now, he felt, with others holding his 
peculiar views, that although confession is a mar- 
vellous mental thumbscrew, a rack potent for the 
extraction of the soul^s secrets — in short, the means 
powerful above all others of clerical dominion — 
yet, when imported into Anglican discipline, it has 
the inherent weakness of being invariably more or 
less accepted in a half-hearted and doubting spirit, 
and mainly out of complaisance towards, or per- 
sonal regard for, the individual confessor ; owing to 
which no real weight is to be attributed to the 
self-accusations made, whether as regards their 
sincerity, or their proportion to the real sins with 
which the soul of the professing penitent is bur- 
dened. Whatever hopes, therefore, he might once 
have formed of influencing Mrs. Bingwood by this 
dark agency they had long since been abandoned as 
far more likely to estrange her from him than to 
increase the intimacy of their relations. 

That the book he felt powerless to read con- 
tained some pages of more than ordinary darkness, 
he fully believed; indeed, although the judicial 
inquiries raised as to the death of Ralph Bing- 
wood had utterly failed to incriminate the widow, 
yet they had left her surrounded oy a certain hajse 
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of suspicion which was perpetuated by her sombre 
demeanour and the general air of mystery that 
pervaded her existence. 

The usual tone of Complyne^s language towards 
Mrs. Bingwood was that of an affectionate and 
half-indignant pity for a lady who had been hardly 
used and wrongfully accused; but the widow's 
natural penetration told her that^ behind his as- 
sumed demeanour^ there lurked a certain curiosity, 
and a desire to find out from herself whether it 
was true that she was really so much more sinned 
against than sinning as he affected to believe her. 
Thus, placed thoroughly on her guard, she was 
careftd to envelope herself in such a system of 
cautious generalization on the subject of her past 
life as utterly to defeat her querist, who, moreover, 
was unable to resist the combined influence of her 
strong will, her stem self-possession, and the lofty 
demeanour she so well knew how to assume. 

With regard to the part Mrs. Ringwood was 
herself now playing, it is clear that she was not 
the woman to receive daily visits at a much fre- 
quented watering-place, from a single man of thirty 
who hardly made an effort to conceal his aims, 
without having some definite aim of her own. To 
be sure, she still wore widows' weeds, while her 
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visitor was a clergyman — both facts tending to 
check tongues disposed to wag too loudly. On the 
whole, it seems doubtful whether — troubled as she 
was by the consciousness of the cloud that still 
hung over her fortunes, in the shape of Pikeham's 
machinations — there was really more in the en- 
couragement she gave Complyne than an anxiety 
to cultivate the society of a man who, whatever 
the standard of his intellect, was, as far as she 
knew, of spotless character, besides belonging to 
an honourable and respected profession. 

Marriage — as marriage — could hardly hold out 
any attraction for her; nor is it easy to imagine 
how she could, without a shudder, contemplate 
even the remote possibility of a matrimonial alli- 
ance with the man whose teachings — such as they 
were — ^had first roused her mind to that condition 
of quasi-repentance at which she undoubtedly had 
arrived. 

But after all, the ordinary principles of mental 
analysis are applicable but to the average run of 
minds, and it is next to impossible to gauge with 
accuracy the motives of one of Mrs. Ringwood's 
type — a woman who, however relatively innocuous 
she may be now, has been capable of conceiving 
and executing the crimes related in the preceding 
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pages. We may, therefore^ as well abandon all 
speculation as to her feelings and intentions^ and 
content onrsetres with following her words. 

" So, Mr. Complyne/' she said, '' yon want me 
to adyise yon; the question being whether you 
should stay at Market Dimborough on a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, or go to this place in 
Dorsetshire on between fiye and six hundred a 
year.'' 

" I should really be grateful for your opinion,'' 
replied the curate. 

"It appears to me, Mr. Complyne, that your 
inducements to stay in Middleshire are purely of a 
sentimental order, while those which would lead 
you into Dorsetshire are chiefly material. I say 
chiefly y because it must be assumed that you'll have 
the same field for spiritual labour in your new 
parish as you have at present — ^probably, indeed, a 
wider one. Then, as to the rupture of associations, 
firiendships, and all that, of course it's very touching ; 
but if those considerations were to weigh with your 
profession as a rule, what would become of all 
Church promotion ? Isn't it in the regular order 
of things for curates to become vicars or rectors, 
vicars or rectors, canons, deans, and at length 
bishops and archbishops?^ 
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''You speak like an oracle'' — here the curate 
placed his hand pressingly on that of the widow — •' 
*' only you rather beg the question, a way you 
ladies have^ when you assume that the desire for 
professional promotion is necessarily paramount to 
the considerations of private affection with every 
member of the clerical profession I'' Then pausing^ 
he gave the widow's hand a squeeze of unmistake- 
able significance. 

Mrs. Bingwood turned upon the cleric the eyes 
that had formerly done her such effective service. 
True, their glance was not the glance of other 
days, nor could she divest them of the sombre 
character which had of late become natural to 
them ; but between ourselves, reader, I don't believe 
the curate, either now or at any other time, took 
much thought of the woman herself or her physical 
qualities — his views being wholly directed to the 
fortune she possessed, and the power which would 
accrue to any m^n who might hereafter get the 
handling of it. Still the glance conveyed to the 
curate's apprehension — as she intended it should 
do — a sufficient amount of encouragement to lead 
him on further ; so he resumed, '' Need I tell you, 
my dear, dear Mrs. Ringwood," renewed manual 
pressure^ '' that there is one Mend among those I 
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should have to quit, the loss of whose society would 
be pre-eminently painful to me V^ 

And pray, Mr. Complyne, who is this friend 5^' 
Can you ask ! Do you not feel that I mean 
yourself? Whom can I mean but yourself?" 

" Dear me ! Is it possible ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! I 
thought such eloquence must have been inspired by 
some younger person than I am/^ 

" Love, my dear Mrs. Ringwood, is no respecter 
of baptismal registers V 

"A truly parochial figure of speech, from which, 
I suppose, I am to infer that you — imagine you love 



me/^ 



a 



Imagine ! I know it/' 

" But surely, when you look at the — the dress I 
am now wearing, you must feel this — declaration 
shall I call it ? — to be somewhat premature. Mr. 
Ringwood died on the seventh of last August/^ 

" I know it, my dear Mrs. Ringwood, and we 
are now well on in July. In something short of three 
weeks your year of widowhood will expire.'^ 

" Well calculated — that year which custom allows 
to grief the most easy of consolation.^' 

'^^ Then I am to infer that your grief does not 
come under that head ?'' 

" My dear sir, you are becoming inquisitive.'' 
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'' In plain language, dear Mrs. Ringwood, you 
think I ought to have put a restraint upon my feel- 
ings, and not have spoken yet on the subject nearest 
my heart/' 

^^ Perhaps I think you had better never have 
spoken at all/' These words were uttered with 
such a cold, almost repellant manner, that they fell 
on the curate like a moral douche, under the eflfect 
of which he could only look the speaker blankly in 
the face. / 

At once comprehending his surprise and disap- 
pointment, and being unwUling, for purposes of her 
own, then and there to extinguish his pretensions, 
Mrs. Ringwood took his hand, and said, '' My good 
friend, don't take my words too much to heart. I 
did not intend to rebuke you. I used the privilege of 

my age, for I am past forty- five, and you are " 

Thirty next December," he put in, hastily. 
Let's say twenty-nine, then," she continued ; " a 
diflFerence of sixteen years — and, on thcwrong side, 
mark you ! But, passing over that point, I frankly 
tell you that for the present" strongly accentuat- 
ing the words, ^^ I wish the subject you have, much to 
my surprise, introduced, to be dropped between us.'' 

The curate eagerly seized upon the hope held 
out by the words, so emphasized, and exclaimed. 
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'' Thank you, dear Mrs. Ring wood, I will^ait for a 
more convenient season/^ 

" And now/^ the widow resumed, '^ I'm going to 
ask a favour of you/' Her hearer seized her hand 
and pressed it affirmatively. " I want you to aid me 
in making some inquiries about my step-grandson ! 

'^ Mr. Hugh Ringwood, eh ? You want to— 

" Find out his address/' 

"I know he lives somewhere in the St. 
John's Wood district, but I wish to have his 
exact address. It will save me some trouble if you 
will find it out." 

^^ I'll gladly imdertake to do so. By inquiring 
at the Royal Academy, or among the printsellers, 
picture-dealers, and so on, I can hardly fail." 

" Let me see you to-morrow, to hear what success 
you've had." 

"Certainly. Good-bye, dear Mrs. Ringwood — 
good-bye." 

" And, if you please, Mr. Complyne, let it not be 
known to anybody that I've asked you to do this." 

" Oh ! you may rely on my discretion. Family 
matters. I quite understand. Once more, farewell, 
my dear friend !" 

And the curate departed, happy in the belief that 
he was only entrusted with this confidential mission 
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on '^family matters," because the widow secretly 
intended that hereafter he should become one of 
the family, ejaculating a soft ^^ Hi ! hi ! hi ! ' as the 
thought occurred to him that he would one of these 
days be Hugh Ringwood^s step-grandfather by 
marriage. « 

But you are perfectly aware, reader, that the poor 
deluded creature was simply sent out to do the duty 
of a commissionaire — an unpaid one, too I 





CHAPTER XI. 

B^^SjN the course of the two succeeding days 
1(9 ^ Frytnes Complyne came and went so fre- 
quently to and from Howherry's private 
hotel, that he naturally became an object of suspicion 
to Wind round's satellites. 

He experienced — so at least be assured Mrs. 
Kingwood — much difficulty in finding Hugh's ad- 
dress, he being a painter as yet scarcely known, 
even by name, in the artist world. We May 
probably, without doing the reverend gentleman 
any injustice, assume this to have been a fiction, 
under cover of which he was enabled to pay the 
widow many visits, and to exhibit bis zeal in her 
service. Be that as it may, the third day of Mrs. 
Ringwood's sojourn at Howberry's was nearly ended 
ere she obtained the address about which she was 
BO anxious. 

Meanwhile the stgnalement of the Middleshire 
curate being duly placed before Pikeham, he at 
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once recognised the man's identity, and somewhat 
unreflectingly jumped to the conclusion that these 
frequent visits must be made with a spiritual object. 
It's as I formerly thought/' he said to himself, 
the woman has taken fright at the devil, and she's 
carrying this Romanist fellow about as her director. 
Hum ! How if he should get her the length of 
confession ? No, no ! I'm not afraid of that — at 
least she^ll still stop short of a complete confession. 
She may become a devotee, but never a fool. She 
knows no Anglican priest living dares shelter him- 
self under the sub'SigillO'Confessionis plea ! Yet I 
don't like the look of it. I'll have my friend, the 
confessor, watched !" 

And watched he accordingly was, but to little 
purpose, since it formed no part of Mrs. Ringwood's 
scheme that he should be placed in personal com- 
munication with Hugh; so all the information 
obtainable about him was that his quarters were 
at a large railway hotel, and that such of his hours 
as were not devoted to the widow were passed at 
the emporium of a well-known church upholsterer 
and clerical milliner. Mrs. Ringwood, once in 
possession of the desired information, felt not only 
that she had no farther need of his services, but 
that his presence was inconvenient to her ; so, pre- 

VOL. III. 12 
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tending a wish to set her people at the Grange 
about some garden improvements which she de- 
scribed to Complyne, she said he would do her 
a kindness by going down as soon as he should 
have completed his own business^ and communi- 
cating her wishes to the head-gardener. 

Pleased and flattered by what he considered the 
confidential character of the mission thus entrusted 
to him^ he replied that he had already concluded 
his own business, and was ready to start the very 
next day, which, accordingly, he did, without per- 
ceiving Mrs. Ringwood^s scarcely restrained anxiety 
to shake him ofi". The widow herself did not fail 
to take note of the fact that he had never once, 
since his first visit, alluded to the subject of the 
Dorsetshire living ; and the accompanying thought 
that passed through her mind was, " Either these 
college people are remarkably easy-going patron^ 
or the story about the oflfer of a living is all fudge V^ 

No ; it was not quite " all fudge/^ Complyne^s 
college had a Dorsetshire living, such as he had 
described, to give away ; but there were, as he well 
knew, four men, having prior claims to himself, 
who must successively refuse it before it could, by 
any possibility, be placed at his disposal. Still, so 
long as it had not actually been given to another. 
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nobody could assert that it might not be given to 
Prynies Complyne ; and this was the somewhat fra- 
gile foundation- whereon he had constructed the 
airy superstructure of the case submitted for Mrs. 
Bingwood^s opinion ; as good a means as any other^ 
he had thought, of bringing before her the subject 
which really occupied his thoughts. 

As soon as she was quite certain that she had 
got rid of her clerical suitor, Mrs. Bingwood ordered 
a close cab, and desired Felicie to accompany her. 
She wished, she said, for some fresh air, and would 
drive round the Begent's Park. Needless to say 
that the opposite lodger ^^ from the country^' fol- 
lowed her in another cab, and never lost sight of 
her during her drive. As it seemed to him, he took 
very little by his afternoon's work, for she alighted 
nowhere ; the fact, however, was, that she had, un- 
seen by him, on reaching a certain point in the 
park, looked out from the window, and desired the 
driver to go slowly along a particular street, indi- 
cating that in which Hugh lived, and then to re- 
turn to the hotel. 

When the report of this day's proceedings was 
brought to Fikeham, he at once divined the inten- 
tions of the widow in taking her drive, objectless, 
as it had appeared to Windround's agent. 

12—2 
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^^ So,'' he thought, ^' going to communicate with 
Hugh ! This is serious. Ifs neck or nothing 
with me." 

The next time he saw Windround, he said to 
him, " I have reason to believe you have done all 
you will be able to do for me in this matter ?" 

" All, Mr. Pikeham V cried the Investigator ; 
" why, sir, I've done nothing that I'm aware of." 

" So you may imagine, but that drive round the 
Regent's Park told me all I wish to know. I have 
found out what brings her to London. I can work 
the rest myself. Your fee was agreed upon, you 
know, for the job, long or short. Accept this 
cheque, with my thanks for your zeal." 

" My zeal ! But really, sir, I'm ashamed 
to " 

" Nonsense ! You might have had to work 
another fortnight or three weeks for the same 
amount. There ! That's done with. And now 
I want to revert to a matter we were speaking 
of the first time I called upon you. I naean the 
suspicions which rested upon this lady after the 
death of her former husband." 

" If you allude to Mr. Elsenfeldt," observed the 
Investigator, " you use a wrong term. The sus- 
picions rested upon her before his death. Suspicions 
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there certainly were, but no more ; and I can but 
repeat what Fve already told you, that we failed to 
establish the fact of her having had any hand in 
his death. But why do you revert to this sub- 
ject V 

" What should you say, Windround, if I were to 
put you in the way of establishing her guilt V 

" Her guilt in what respect ?" 

" The death of Elsenfeldt, of course V 

Windround with diflSculty repressed a smile, as 
he said, ^^ V\e already told you the affair has passed 
out of my hands. But pray, if the question is a 
fair one, have you any particular desire to fasten 
this crime upon her ?' 

" I have the desire,^^ Pikeham said, looking ex- 
ceedingly virtuous, '^ which every honest man and 
good citizen has, or ought ^to have, that crime 
should be punished V^ 

'^ Ah ! Indeed ! Well, Mr. Pikeham, if you 
really believe her guilty, you know quite enough 
of the criminal law to tell you what steps you 
ought to take in the matter.'^ 

'' Ha ! ha ! It^s very likely that I'm going to 
waste my time in attending before police magis- 
trates and whipping up police constables about a 
criminal affair several years old ! No ! no ! If I 
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move in it, I move with Thomas Windrotiiid at my 
back/' 

" Then I'm afraid'' — the Investigator laughed 
out — ^^ the affair will me many years older before 
you do move in it." 

" You seem highly amused, Thomas Windround. 
Will you treat the business so jocosely when I tell 
you there'll be a hundred-pound note, over expenses, 
for you, if you help me to bring Elsenfeldt's death 
home to Elsenfeldt's widow." 

" You mean Ring wood's widow." 

'^ They're one and the same. Well, what do you 
say to my proposal ?" 

^^ It's not often that I turn aside a hand holding 
out a hundred-pound note, but in this case I must 
repeat most seriously, it's no go ! I can have 
nothing to do with the thing you propose. I 
thank you, nevertheless, for your particularly hand- 
some offer." 

^^ Ah !" groaned Pikeham. " Then there's an 
end of it. Good morning." 

" Good morning, Mr. Pikeham," said Windround 
to his client, as he held the door open. Then to 
himself, when that door was again closed, ^^ He 
must owe the woman some terrible grudge. I 
suppose she has proved herself the cleverer of the 
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two in some dark transaction or another. For 
that they are birds of a feather^ I'd take my oath 
in any court \" 

"Windround hasn't the stuff in him the world 

supposes I" thought Pikeham, as he left 

Court, ^' or he'd never have let her escape when 
he had her in view. Curious enough if I shoidd 
turn out to be a better detective than the great 
professional !" He had not walked many steps 
before an idea flashed across his active brain, which 
made him stop suddenly, turn, and walk rapidly 
l)ack to Windround's office. 

'^ Only one word !" he exclaimed, on again con- 
fronting the Investigator, who, but for his habitual 
« and rarely ineffectual facial control, would have 
exhibited no small degree of annoyance at his re- 
turn. ^^ To the best of my recollection, Elsenfeldt 
died somewhere in France. Pray can you tell me 
where he was buried ?" 

Windround was wholly unprepared for this ques- 
tion, but, taking refuge in an ordinary formida, he 
answered, ^^ I might be able to answer you by re- 
ferring to my notes of the case, or I might not." 

" Perhaps you'll kindly look the point up, and 
drop me a line ; or shall I call to-morrow ?" 

" Pray don't take that trouble. I'll write ;" and 
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when the door had for the second time closed upon 
Pikeham^ ^^ A pretty muddle he'll make if, for 
some private object, he takes to investigating the 
particulars of the death of a man who's alive and 
as well as either of us at this moment/' 

That same afternoon Pikeham received the 
following communication from the Investigator : — 

" Court, -th August, 18&-. 

" Dear Sir, — As I do iiot find among my notes 
any entry respecting dates either of death or burial 
of Rudolph Elsenfeldt, I infer that no circum- 
stances came to light at the time when the events 
under consideration occurred rendering inquiry on 
those points necessary. 

" I am, dear Sir, 
" Respectfully and always at your service, 

" Thos. Windround. 

"F. Pikeham, Esq." 

" Pshaw ! Call him a clever detective !" was 
Pikeham's reflection , as he threw down this note j 
after which, as if in pursuance of an already 
partly matured scheme of his own, he proceeded to 
draw up an advertisement thus conceived — 

" To parish-clerks, undertakers, foreign agents, 
and others. The sum of twenty-five pounds will be 
paid to any person furnishing the advertiser with a 
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certified copy of the register of burial of Rudolph 
Elsenfeldt, who is supposed to have died in the 
north of France in the year 186—. Address to 
A. 7i,y care of Rumsy & Sons, newsvenders, ^— 
Street/' 

This advertisement, which duly appeared in the 
second column of the first page of the Timesy 
although, as will be readily understood, it brought 
no enlightening response to its author, attracted 
the particular attention of more than one reader of 
^^ the leading journal/' The majority of these were 
persons who believed Elsenfeldt to be really dead. 
The number of those remarking it who were in the 
secret was very limited. It was precisely the 
latter who dwelt upon the paragraph, and asked 
themselves what on earth it could mean ? The 
former, generally attributing the authorship to some 
pecuniary claimant, and dismissing the subject from 
their minds. One exception in this category was, 
however, to be found in the person of Lady 
Kettl^well, who, it will be remembered, had been 
the innocent means of introducing Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
at Ringwood Grange. 

Lady Kettlewell had subsequently heard of the 
marriage of Mr. Ringwood with his housekeeper, 
and had afterwards seen his death announced in 
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the newspapers ; but not having kept up any 
relations with Middleshire people since the famous 
matinee at Pikeham^s^ she had never heard of the 
suspicions which had hung over the widow of Ralph 
Ringwood, or the judicial inquiries to which they 
had given rise. 

'^ Kerens a curious advertisement, Barty/' she 
said, as her husband lounged down to breakfast, in 
smoking-cap and dressing-gown, carrying a thick 
roU of manuscript music under his arm. "You 
remember that business of the reduced lady who 
came to me fpr a character as a housekeeper ?'' 

'^ Reduced lady ! Housekeeper ! My dear, I 
haven^t the faintest notion of what you're talking 
about.'' 

*' La, Barty ! you never remember anything, 
I told you all about it at the time, and we talked 
it over again when the woman got married to her 
master, and you said I'd been a goose for my pains ; 
indeed, I don't know but you said fool, and who 
knew but what I might get into a mess ?" 

" Oh ! if I «aid that, I " 

" You certainly did, but see you were mistaken. 
I never heard anything more about the person." 

'' Well, well, but what has all this to do with the 
advertisement you mentioned ?" 
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'^ Listen !" And she read the advertisement in 
question^ to which Dulcimer paid very little attention, 
looking the while at his music, and playing from it 
on his plate, as on an imaginary pianoforte. 

'^ There, Barty,^^ said her ladyship, when she had 
concluded ; ^^ now what do you think of it 'i" 

" Think V said Barty, without looking up ; " well, 
I think there's a deal of character about it" 
Character, my dear?'' 

Yes, I almost go the length of using the word 
originality, and let me tell you originality, real 
originality, is a very rare thing in these days." 

'^ La ! I don't see that. Every-day people are 
advertising in one form or another about registers 
of some sort, lost wills, heirs to property, and 






so on." 
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Registers I wills ! property !" cried Barty, 
raising his eyes. '^ Oh, ay, I beg your pardon, dear 
old girl. I was thinking of this new waltz — you 
know I've been scoring it, while I was dressing, 
for our rehearsal to-night. Now then," laying the 
music aside, ^^ pour my tea into my cup and your 
story into my ear." 

'' Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed Lady Kettlewell ; ''good 
that." 

Barty's jokes were usually of the mildest, but his 
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wife so thoroughly believed in him that she deemed 
him incapable of doing anything in second-rate 
style. 

" I hope the tea^s better, my dear/^ observed 
Barty, as he stirred the cup she had filled with 
that refreshing beverage ; " but it's always good^ 
your tea/' 

" Thank you, Barty/' saying which, she pro- 
ceeded, as was her daily habit, to spread his dry 
toast, cut it into strips, decapitate his tggy and 
generally to set him going. All this accomplished, 
she returned to the charge with, '^ The story simply 
amounts to this. The person weVe been talking 
about was named Elsenfeldt. I had met her at 
some party or another before she became Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt, when she was Mrs. — Mrs. Honey 
something. I afterwards kept up a visiting ac- 
quaintance with her — not on my intimate list, of 
course. She gave musical parties, Elsenfeldt was 
of German origin, and seemed to me rather of your 
sort, Barty — clever — a little dreamy ; you know 
what I mean, don't you ? Well, he died, and I 
lost sight of her till she turned up again with that 
story about the loss of her fortune, and persuaded 
me to write something in the way of a testimonial 
in her favour. With that I understood she got 
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into a place at the house of a rich bachelor or 
widower, at all events a man who was free to marry 
her, which he afterwards did/^ 

" Ah ! I see it/^ Barty broke in, growing im- 
patient at her somewhat circumlocutory style, " and 
now somebody^s advertising for the man's will/' 

" Will ! Nothing of the sort, Barty. They're not 
advertising about him at all, but about the former 
husband." 

What ? Honey something ?" 
Bless me, no ! Didn't I read the name clearly 
enough ? El-sen-feldt." 

'^Well, but you stirely mentioned the former 
husband as Honey something." 

" Yes to be sure, but he was the first of all." 

'^ Oh ! if a woman will have so many husbands, 
no wonder there's confusion about their wills, and 
deaths, and burials, and all that sort of thing." 

^^ Quite right, dear/' said the lady, ^^ two's enough. 
But oh ! not too many, not by any means too 
many !" 

^^ Glad you think so, dear old girl. But to re- 
turn to your story. So they're advertising for the 
will of El-sen-feldt ?" I 

^^ Not his will, but his burial certificate." \ 

'' Burial, eh ? and what of it ?" 
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Why, nothing. That's all/' 

All, eh ? I must say I don't think it's much. 

" Nor I, Barty, only there's a sort of association 
of ideas, for the original recommendation of Mrs. — 
Mrs. — the wife of many husbands, came from a 
Mr. Pikely — Piketon — Fikeham, who gave, don't 
you remember ? that country party down in Middle- 
shire, where your A. A.'s played. I think it was 
Peter Uffington worried you into going there, so 
that you lost your chance of playing on the new Bir- 
mingham organ.'' 

^' Oh ! of course I remember," cried Barty, sud- 
denly becoming interested. " Birmingham organ ! 
Now I know all about it. We gave the Middle- 
shire people our first trial of Wagner, on the 
principle of an operation in corpore viliy and Charley 
Matson's drums were horridly out of tune, from 
being shaken over some infernal country roads, and 
he said, what could it signify before the Middleshire 
fanatici? And he would play louder, if anything, 
than usual — and I had to call old Smunker to order, 
because, instead of counting his pauses, he was 
laughing with some Cornish friend he had picked 
up. And there was a curate, no end of a High 
Church fellow, who said he was getting up the 
Hallelujah Chorus as a quartet ; and talked about 
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incense and copes and crucifixes and a boy he^d 
got in his choir with a turn for the trumpet 
and '' 

'' That's it, dear I'' Lady Kettlewell broke in ; for 
she dreaded Barty's reminiscences when once his 
memory was what she had learned to call " screwed 
up to concert pitch/' which it never was except by 
incidents of a musical character. ^' You're all right 
now. Come, make haste and finish your breakfast, 
whUe 1 look over your engagement book, and see 
where you're due to-day. What would you do but 
for my keeping you well posted up in all your little 
professional matters ? I say professional, for I'm 
sute if you were making a couple of guineas an 
hour, you couldn't work harder than you do at this 
A. A. business. Ah !" to herself, ^^ he's off again 
at his scoring I" 

As indeed he was, scratching down his crotchets 
and quavers, taking occasional sips of tea; and, 
with averted eyes, diving into his plate for strips of 
toast. 

I really believe this excellent couple, already 
somewhat advanced in years, and of fixed and ma- 
tured habits when they had entered into those 
bonds so often found irksome and intolerable by 
persons yet young and with scarcely formed tastes^ 
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enjoyed a greater amount of solid happiness than is 
allowed to the average of married folks. The rea- 
sons I take to have been, firstly, that they owned a 
sufficiency of that wealth, which in itself may abso- 
lutely be said to constitute happiness, by the mere 
fact of its elevating its possessors above all minor 
cares, and thus leaving them free to pursue, unin- 
terruptedly, whatever is the object of their ex- 
istences ; and secondly, that possessing, one and the 
other, the inestimable blessing of a calm and even 
temper, they naturally adopted the live and let live 
principle, and instinctively gave into each other's 
little peculiarities ; while they made it a rule never 
to carry any discussion beyond that stage at which 
a difference of opinion is becoming manifest. 

On the whole, it must be admitted tLat it was 
the wife who made the greatest sacrifice in point of 
tastes and habits ; for she adored cards, but because 
Barty abominated them, she never allowed a pack 
in the house j whereas, though she had so little 
music in her soul that, without a programme, she 
scarcely knew when the A. A.'s were playing a 
waltz, and when a grand symphony, it had become 
the chief object of her life to register the trans- 
actions, and its chief satisfaction to note the suc- 
cesses of that distinguished association. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

l^iRS. RINGWOOD being little given to 
iKal newspaper reading, would probably have 
obtained no knowledge whatever of the 
advertisement but that, two days after its appear- 
ance, she received, by post; the particular number 
of the Ttmes containing it, which had been ad- 
dressed to her a£ the Grange, and thence forwarded 
to her present abode. 

On opening the paper, her eye was at once at- 
tracted to the advertisement, around which a broad 
red line had been drawn. Prepared, as she was at 
all times, for an act of aggression on Pikeham's 
part, she at once attributed the compoaition of the 
paragraph to its right source. She remarked, too, 
that not only was the newspaper addressed in Pike- 
ham's ordinary handwriting, but that, &om the 
post-office marks it bore, it must have been posted 
in London within the last two days. He had, 
then, been in London very recently, if he were not 
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there at the present moment. He had, probably, 
she thought, sent the paper to the Grange instead 
of to Blackpool (where, to the best of her belief, she 
must have been residing when last he had heard of 
her), merely as a blind. Of course it never entered 
into her calculations that her presence in London 
was known to him. 

When she came to consider the nature of the 
advertisement, the thought occurred to her that, 
in point of fact, she herself had no knowledge of 
the place of Elsenfeldt's interment. The visit paid 
her by old Orley, on his return from France, was 
still fresh in her memory; and she remembered 
how studiously she had, for her own reasons, 
avoided questioning him on any matters of detail 
relating to Elsenfeldt's end. But while it seemed 
natural that Pikeham — suspicious of the truth, as 
she knew him to be — should, at the same' period, 
have kept aloof from every person connected with 
Elsenfeldt or his affairs, she was hardly able to 
understand his ignorance of details to the extent of 
his being obliged to insert the advertisement in 
question. Thus she came to regard the paragraph 
as having been published in great measure for the 
purpose of making her believe that suspicions were 
abroad concerning her, and that inquiries were 
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about to be made on a subject of which she must 
necessarily dread the revival. 

It was now that she began to feel with increased 
force the terrible isolation of her position. She 
could turn nowhere for a word of counsel ; she was 
shut out alike from the sympathy and from the 
consolation of her fellow-creatures. Had Complyne 
been a man of mental powers superior to her own, 
and capable of grappUn^ with and overpowering 
her by sheer intellectual mastery, it is probable that 
she would have summoned him to London, in which 
case there is no saying to what . extent, in her 
longing for an outlet to the turbid and pent up 
torrent of her mingled regrets and apprehensions, 
she might have yielded him her confidence. But 
Complyne as he was, a shallow self-seeker, a time- 
server, a man of an impressionable, rather than an 
impressive, order of mind, had he by chance been 
in London, she would, in her present mood, have 
turned from, not to him. She was not in the habit 
of making a confidant of her maid, even in the 
veriest trifles, and Pelicie flitted about her, while 
she continued buried in her dark reflections, attract- 
ing no more of her attention than would the house 
cat purring about her, or some imprisoned butterfly 
fluttering against the window. 

13— a 
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At length her desire to escape firom solitude be- 
came so intense, that she fancied she could almost 
have welcomed the presence of Pikeham himself; 
she would then, perhaps, at least know the worst 
he meditated against her ; she felt as if in the 
yiolence of her exasperation she should so pro- 
voke him that, even skilled as he was in playing 
with a victim, he would be forced into showing 
his game, and displaying the fullest depths of his 
malignity. 

And now that, following the current of the 
widow^s ideas, we have been led to the mention of 
Fikeham^s name, change we the scene, in order to 
ascertain how that personage is occupying himself, 
assuming, as we well may, that Mrs. Bingwood 
is no less present to his thoughts than he is 
to hers. 

The day following that on which he had de- 
spatched to Mrs. Ringwood's address the copy of 
the Times containing the advertisement — his object 
in publishing which was rather to alarm her than 
the hope that it would bring him any information of 
importance — he received a letter from Chillingford, 
urging his return home on business that required 
his personal direction. The business in question 
did not appear to him so important as it did to his 
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clerk; but as he had a desire to see Complyne^ 
with a view to putting that ecclesiastic under cross- 
examination on the subject of Mrs. Bingwood^ he 
resolved forthwith to attend Chillingford^s sum- 
mons. 

The exigences of my narrative require that I 
should^ two days after this his departure from Lon- 
don, transport the reader to Hughes studio. 

The Australian picture was making good progress. 
The famous quartz rock had assumed colouring and 
proportions satisfactory at once to Lightshade and to 
Roger Puckle, while the painter's spirited groups of 
figures were now coming out into bold relief. At 
the present moment, Hugh, though working dili- 
gently, would, from time to time, lay aside his 
palette and maulstick, and read through a letter 
written on scented paper, which lay on his easel, 
and with which we have no further concern than to 
know that it began with ^^ My own dear Hugh,^' 
and concluded with " Ever your loving and devoted 
Maud ;" and that, as regarded its contents, it diflfered 
little from similar: missives which the district letter- 
carrier was daily wont to bring " from the same to 
the same.'' Hugh had just returned to his work, 
after permitting himself this agreeable relaxation 
some half dozen times, when the servant entered. 
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and said a lady^ name of Smithy wished to see him 
on business^ and was a comin' up. 

" Somebody about a portrait/' he thought. 
"Oh, Fve no time to take jwrtraits now — cer- 
tainly not of this sort'* — for the lady on business^ 
a taU, fall formed woman, clad in deep mourn- 
ing, had now entered^ and was now approaching 
him. 

" Pray, take a chair, ma'am,'' he said, abruptly 
checking, by the offer of one, the lady's further 
progress in the direction of his easel. 

" Thank you, Mr. Ringwood." The voice of the 
speaker was husky and tremulous. " I have taken 
the liberty of coming to see you on a matter of con- 
siderable importance — ^to yourself !" 

Hugh bowed distantly and professionally. He 
could conceiTc no business of importance concerning 
himself and this middle-aged Mrs. Smith, but an 
order for a picture — probably her portrait ; and we 
have seen that he was just now in no mood for 
painting such portraits. 

"Are you able," resumed—- not Mrs. ^ Smith, but 
Mrs. Ringwood — " to allow me a few minutes' con- 
versation free from interruption ?" 

Hugh's answer was, as it were, put into his very 
mouth by the abrupt entrance of Lightshade^ hat on 
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head^ umbrella in hand^ and very mucH out of 
breath; 

^^You see, ma^am/' and Hugb pointed to his 
unceremonious friend, " you have asked of me the 
one thing it is impossible for me to promise you 
here. This is my studio — ^not my study — ^you under- 
stand the difference, no doubt/^ 

" Ah V exclaimed Lightshade, taking off his hat, 
and bowing to Mrs. Ringwood, who had now partially 
raised the thick veil she >rore. " A sitter ?" Then 
aside to Hugh, ^^ A fine striking face, stem and 
strong lines V^ 

^^ Not a sitter,^' Hugh said aloud, directing a 
look of inquiry towards Mrs. Ringwood — '^ at least 
I believe not/' 

*' Probably,'^ she answered, looking down, and 
sighing, '^ when you learn who I am, you will have 
no wish to perpetuate my features/' 

Lightshade and Hugh looked at one another with 
a surprised air, after which the master led the pupil 
apart, and proceeded to explain what had brought 
him to the studio. A nobleman, he told him, well 
known as a liberal patron of art, had expressed a 
desire to make his acquaintance, and was then 
waiting at his (Lightshade's) house, in the hope that 
Hugh would be persuaded to come there. The 
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opportunity, Lightshade urged, ought not to be lost, 
for it might not occur again. 

In the meantime Mrs. Ringwood, left unob- 
served, entirely raised her veil, and contemplated 
with deep interest Hughes handsome countenance. 

How like the old family portraits I^^ she thought ; 

and the very forehead and eyebrows of the old 
man. Ah ! dreadful, dreadful, to think of V Here, 
so much was she overcome by the recollections 
which crowded upon her memory, that had she not 
seized the back of a chair, she would have fallen to 
the ground. The same emotion prevented her 
from remarking that the door was at this moment 
opened, and that a man looked in, surveyed the 
studio, and examined her countenance with peculiar 
interest. This was Roger Puckle, who having 
heard from the servant that " o, lady^' was with 
Hugh, hesitated to enter, en deshabille, and pipe in 
mouth, until he should have ascertained what manner 
of " a lady^^ she was — namely, whether sitter or 
model, for no other possible visitors to a painter's 
studio occurred to him. It so happened that Mrs. 
Ringwood's face was directed towards him, while a 
powerful upper light threw her features out in very 
strong relief. The first glance of those remark- 
able eyes sufficed to tell him that he did not now 
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see the person before him for the first time in his 
life; and but a few moments were needed^ despite 
the lapse of time since she and he had parted^ 
to recall to his recollection the widow of his former 
friend Honeyglass I 

His first impulse was to address her; but he 
quickly checked himself as he thought of certain 
conversations which, since his return from Australia, 
he had 'held with his cousin concerning her; and 
after one scrutinizing look to assure himself that he 
was not mistaken, he softly closed the door, and, 
unperceived by a single individual present, hastened 
in search of Miss Puckle, to tell that spinster of 
this surprising encounter. 

"You^ll come at once, then?^' Lightshade pre- 
sently said, speaking to Hugh, but looking signifi- 
cantly at Mrs. Ringwood. 

" Certainly,^^ was Hugh's reply. '^ Go on, cher 
maitre — FU follow.^' 

When Lightshade had quitted them, Hugh re- 
turned to Mrs. Ringwood, saying, " You have seen 
for yourself, ma'am, how impossible it is that we 
should enter into any business conversation to-day, 
however important it may be.'' 

" I have, Mr. Ringwood," she replied ; ^^ and to 
tell you the truth, I myself should prefer to delay 
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our conversation. At what hour will you receive 
me to-morrow V 

'^Narne your hour^ Mrs.— Smith, I believe — I 
have no engagement. I am stationary here. Only, 
as you have seen, I cannot rely on vfreedom firom 
interruption. Perhaps it would be better that I 
should call on you ?" 

^' Yes, much better V' The eagerness with which 
this was spoken arose from the unexpected nature 
of the proposal made to her. " Will twelve to-mor- 
row suit you, Mr. Ringwood ?" 

" Perfectly, Mrs. Smith. Where shall I call on 
you ?'' 

^^ My name, Mr. Ringwood,^^ this with visible 
effort, '^is not that which I gave your servant. 
The truth is, I — I dreaded your refusal to see me 
if you heard my real name.^' 

" Your real name, ma^am ?'* 

" Yes — it is your own \" 

" Mrs. Ringwood of Ringwood ?^' 

" Ah, yes ! Will you now call upon me ? Pray, 
pray, do I You would not hesitate if you knew the 
feelings I bear towards you '^ 

" But, Mrs. Ringwood, after all that has hap- 
pened, surely you — ^you '' 
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^' Let me implore you to suspend your judgment 
of me till we have spoken together V' 

" I will, Mrs. Ringwood/^ Hugh said, after a 
short pause. 

" And you wiU come to-morrow V' 

'' Yes, at twelve.'' 

" Thank you, Mr. Bingwood — Hugh, if you will 
permit me the freedom. Here is my address.'' 

She gave him her card, pressed his hand, and 
rapidly quitted the studio. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

|E'|^9|ILLED vitt good intentions towards Hngh^ 
D wS ^^^ ^^^' "^''^S ^^ ^^^ absence of all good 
guidance, completely at sea as to the 
means for puttiBg tbcni into practice, Mrs. Ring- 
wood awaited the hour appointed for the Tisit of 
the rightful heir of Ringwood. 

She was doomed to see her hopes crushed in the 
very bud. Instead of Hugh came the following 
note : — 

" Terrace, St. John'a Wood, 

"— th AngoBt, 186—. 

" Madam, — You cannot but feel that the pro- 
mise I made of calling upon you was the result of 
a surprise. Reflection has convinced me that, in 
our relative position, all communications ought to 
pass through our legal representatives. 1 have at 
present no confidential London solicitor ; but Mr. 
Fikeham, of Market Dimborough, represents my 
interests in all that concerns the Ringwood estates. 
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• 

To him, therefore, I beg to refer you, should you 
still desire to pursue the matter which caused you 
to seek me yesterday. 

'^ I am, Madam, 

" Yours obediently, 

" Hugh Ringwooik 

" Mrs. Ringwood. 

"Howberry's Hotel, 

" Surrey Street." 

^' Pikeham represent his interests ! Poor mis- 
taken Hugh V^ Thus ran the current of her 
thoughts, as she laid down the letter. " Ah ! if he 
could but be made to know that Pikeham is to him 
but a desperate and unscrupulous competitor I And 
say I were to tell him so, what faith would he have 
in me ? He would simply, in his blindness, repeat 
my words to Pikeham — and thereupon Pikeham 
would cynically advise him to ask me for an expla- 
nation of my words. Then either I must be silent, 
or reveal everything ! Ah ! Pikeham has played 
a deep game ! I cannot baffle him without accusing 
myself!'^ 

Leaving the unhappy woman to turn tortured 
within the circle of fire that her crimes have drawn 
about her, let us learn what were the incidents 
which had ddminated in the letter received hy her 
from Hugh Ringwood. 
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'^ Cousin/' said Roger, when, on quitting the 
studio, he joined Miss Puekle, '^ I've got something 
to tell you will make you stare and start. There's 
an old acquaintance of yours and of mine upstairs 
with Bingwood. You might go on guessing till 
you were a century old, without finding out who 
it is." 

" You'd better save me trouble by telling me." 

" Of all people on earth, who but my Widow 
Honeyglass — your Widow Elsenfeldt !" 

'^ Roger, I'll never believe that, unless my own 
eyes assured me of the fact !" 

" Quick, then ! She's still in Ringwood's studio." 

" Then I can watch for her as she leaves it." 

" She wears a tremendously thick black veil, 
which she chanced to be holding up as I peeped in. 
She might draw it down on leaving." 

" Is it a crape veil ?" 

'' I think so." 

^^Then she's still in mourning. Is she still in 
weeds for Elsenfeldt or Roger ? I do believe that 

woman's capable of But don't let's stay 

talking, I'll wait for her in the little dressing-room 
close by the door of the studio. You know it has 
a glass door ; I may be able to catch her face before 
she covers it." 
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'^ Up with you, then ! Bring me your report 
down here. I wish I were as certain of getting a 
hundred ounces of gold as J am that she^s 
the woman/^ 

And surely enough was the identity of ^' the 
woman'' established by the report which Miss 
Puckle, a few minutes later, conveyed to the ex- 
pectant Roger. 

" Strange indeed/' he said, ^^ years after both of 
us have lost sight of one another, she turns up 
here in my presence as one of Hugh's sitters !" 

'^ How do you know she's a sitter ?" asked Miss 
Puckle, sharply. 

" What — the deuce — else — ^should bring her — to 

* 

a painter's studio ?" were the words that Roger 
slowly doled out between his tobacco puflfs — ^words 
to which Miss Puckle attempted not a reply, saving 
by sundry nods and winks intended to imply that 
the person in question was one of whom, while 
nothing could be with certainty predicted, every- 
thing might be suspected. 

The cousins remained long discussing the event 
— so long that they were still together when Hugh 

» 

returned, after a full hour's absence. As they * 
had decided to acquaint him with all they respec- 
tively knew of his recent visitor, the servant had 
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been desired on his arrival to request that 
he would at once proceed to Miss Fikeham's 
room. 

" I understand you wish to see me, Miss Puckle/' 
he said as, in compliance with this request, he 
entered her back parlour. 

^^ And so does Roger/' she said, " it's about your 
new sitter.'' 

" What new sitter ?" 

" The lady who, a short time ago ^" 

" Oh I she's not a sitter at all." 

Miss Puckle pursed up her mouth, and looked 
knowingly at Roger. 

^^ Anyhow," Roger said, " you've had a lady 
with you." 

'' I have. What of her ?" 

" A good deal, my friend. Did you ever see 
her before ?" 

" Never." 

" Do you know who she is ?" 

" I do." 

" May I ask her name ?" 

" You may ; but it's highly probable I may not 
think fit to tell it you." 

'^ Humph ! A little mystery already, cousin. 
And Roger winked at the spinster. 
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With an important look Miss Puckle simpered 
out, '^ I daresay you^d be not a little snrprised if I 
were to tell you her name/' 

^' A good deal, Miss PuQkle/' 

'^ Suppose I were to suggest a name — or perhaps 
two ?' 

'^ If you have the fancy, suggest a dozen/' 

'^ Her name doesn't happen to be Honeyglass ?" 

•^ Nothing Kke it." 

^^ I didn't expect it would. I'll try again, and 
this time I mean to be nearer the mark — Elsen- 
feldt !" 

'' Elsenfeldt !" Hugh exclaimed, starting. " What 
makes you mention that name ? Did you ever 
know anybody of that name? At least did you 
ever know a Mrs. Elsenfeldt ?" . 

Miss Puckle smiled a superior smile, and Roger 
actually took his pipe out of his mouth, as one and 
the other noted Hugh's visible emotion. 

Let the reader remember — ^in order to compre- 
hend fully what is about to follow — that Hugh had 
been fully admitted into Elsenfeldt's confidence as 
to his reasons for quitting England, and for 
assuming the name of Ormsleigh, while Roger 
Puckle had only known him. under the name of 
I Ormsleigh. 
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Hugh anxiously repeating bis question, had 
Miss Fnekle ever known a Mrs. Elsen&ldt ? The 
spinster replied that she had. 

'^ A widow V' asked Hugh. 

'^ A widow.'' 

" Do you happen to know what had been her 
husband's occupation ?" 

^' He was a sugar-refiner. His Christian name 
was Rudolph." 

^' Did you know him personally ?" 

" Very well indeed. I was preseiit at his mar- 
riage with the Widow Honeyglass." 

" And maintained your relations with them 
afterwards ?" 

^^Yes, up to the period of Mr. ELsenfeldfs 
death ?" 

" Have you any recollection of the pircumstances 
connected with his death ?" 

" Perhaps, Mr. Bingwood, it would be better 
that I should not enter into such details, until I 
know more about the relations which exist between 
you and the lady we are talking about." 

'^ Oh, that's quite another matter. The lady who 
came to see me is not Mrs. EUenfeldt" 

''Indeed I You'll observe, Roger, that Mr. 
Ringwood is now for the first time answering my 
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question. It is so indeed^ Mr. Ringwood. I asked 
you whether the lady who came to see you is Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt, Instead of replying, you asked me, with 
a certain degree of excitement, whether I ever knew 
a Mrs. Elsenfeldt V' 

^' Quite right/' said Hugh, ^^ I declare, Roger, 
your cousin has in her the stuff of an Old Bailey 
barrister. But to return to this matter, which 
really does interest me more than you can imagine. 
If I tell you what is the name of the lady who 
came to see me, will you tell me what were 
the peculiar circumstances that attended the 
death of Rudolph Elsenfeldt? for I know — 
mark you ! — that 'there were such peculiar circum- 
stances V^ 

'^ Readily I will I" exclaimed the spinster, with 
an energy she seldom displayed in conversation. 

" Well then,'' Hugh in saying this looked fixedly 
at her, '^ this lady's name is — mine !" 

" Good God ! She your grandfather's widow ?" 

" The same !" 

'^ If such be the case, as surely^ as the Almighty 
is above us all, did that woman poison your grand 
father, just as she did Rudolph Elsenfeldt !" 

Hugh staggered back to a chair, as he asked, as it 
were, partly of himself, partly of Miss Puckle, "What 

U—2 
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can be her object in requesting me to call upon 
her V 

Clearly Hugh, in the bewilderment of the occa- 
sion, forgot that the proposal for his visit to Mrs. 
Ringwood had come not from her, but from himself. 

^^ I can't pretend to guess what her object was,'' 
Miss Puckle answered, *^ but I should say — speaking 
from certain past recollections — ^you might safely 
visit her, on the condition of neither eating nor 
drinking at her table ! I see you look surprised. 
One of the recollections I allude to is this. There 
was a distant relation of Mrs. Elsenfeldt, a lawyer, 
who was a constant visitor at the house in Elsen- 
feldt's lifetime ; and to my certain knowledge, from 
the day when the house became the widow's, he 
made it a rule never to touch food there — not so much 
as a dry biscuit or a glass of sherry — ^you understand 
me ! Now, if you'll observe the same precautions, I'm 
disposed to think, whatever may be her intentions to 
you, no harm can come of your paying her a visit." 

As Miss Puckle, after thus delivermg her opinion, 
complacently smoothed her silk gown over her knees, 
Boger said, ^' Upon my word, cousin, from the cool 
way in which you advise how poisoners may best 
be checkmated, one would think you had lived in 
such society all the days of your life." 
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'^ I lived a good many of ^em with Mrs. Honey- 
glass^ and not a few with Mrs. Elsenfeldt, and if 
that's not '' 

^' Pardon me. Miss Puckle/' Hugh broke in, " I 
don't intend to visit her. Not that I'm at all 
afraid for my life, but that I regard her as a person 
to be kept at arm's length, and only communicated 
with through legal channels. I've told you what 
I shall not do, but I can't decide what I shall do 
till I have taken advice on the subject. To you 
both I am deeply indebted for the light you have 
thrown on my affairs. One of these days you'll 
know the full importance of what I've just learnt 
from you." 

Important indeed ! But how complicated was 
the situation thus revealed to Hugh ! 

Mrs. Bingwood was not Mrs. Ringwood at all, 
and so had no right to the Bingwood estates. 
That was clear. But yet, in order to prove that 
she was not Mrs. Ringwood he would be under 
the necessity of proving that she was Mrs. Elsen- 
feldt ; and this could not be done without making 
known the fact of her husband's being still alive 
under an assumed name — an act which would be 
neither more nor less than a violent breach of con- 
fidence. The situation was one requiring not only 
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careful consideration^ but the counsels of devoted 
and sagacious firiends. With the exception of 
Arthur Topham^ Lightshade^ and Roger Fuckle^ he 
was on terms of intimacy with no men^ and his 
judgment told him that none of the three possessed 
the exact combination of qualities necessary for 
advising on so delicate and difficult a matter. 

In this state of perplexity, the name of Hkeham 
presented itself to him as that of a person on whom 
he might rely to observe the strictest professional 
secresy ; moreover, he felt assured that Pikeham 
had, from some secret cause, a particular dislike to 
the present owner of Ringwood. To Pikeham, 
therefore, he resolved that he would have recourse, 
and accordingly, when he had written the letter 
which he intended should reach Mrs. Ringwood — 
as he must as yet perforce call her — at the iden- 
tical hour when she would be expecting him in 
person, he wrote another to Pikeham, announcing 
his intention of going down to Arthur Topham's 
the following day, and requesting him to make an 
early appointment for a meeting, either at the 
Manor House or at Market Dimborough. 

This done, he returned to his studio, and en- 
deavoured, by directing his thoughts to his picture, 
to arrest the wild current in which recent events 
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had caused them to flow. It was not surprising 
that his brush should be attracted — ^as by a species 
of magnetism-^to the group of which Elsenfeldt 

• 

formed the centre. The head and face were nearly 
completed, and conscious that, under his present 
excitement, his friend's features were present to 
his imagination with extraordinary vividness, he 
availed himself of the passing inspiration to give 
them their finishing touches. The result was so 
satisfactory that Eoger Puckle, entering some time 
after, when he was still at work, declared the re- 
semblance to be absolutely life-like. 

" I wish old Ormsleigh were here, Hugh,*^ he 
said, "to see himself. If he had sat to- you 
twenty times you could not have hit him oflF 
better.^^ 

" I believe memory,^' said Hugh, 'f to be very 
much the slave of circumstance. You have no 
idea — ^you can have none — of the extent to which 
the discovery made by you and your cousin has 
laid, and keeps hold of my in^ination.^' 

'' Well, Hugh, I don't see what that discovery 
has to do with Ormsleigh.'' 

Hugh felt that he had spoken rashly, so he 
turned the subject with a question whose oppor- 
tuneness was furnished by Roger Puckle himself. 
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t< 



What are you examining in the picture with so 
much attention ?'' 

" Vm thinking now/^ Roger answered, '^ as IVe 
often thought before, that you've hardly given 
Ormsleigh his due proportion of beard. If you'll 
remember he used to wear it over a foot long, and 
you've clipped it by one-half of that." 

" I think it's more artistic so. Less of the 
Wandering Jew about it. By-the-bye, Roger, a 
thought occurs to me. I wonder if people who 
knew Ormsleigh before he wore a beard would 
recognise his likeness here." 

^Mlow before he wore a beard ? Didn't he 
always wear a beard ?" 

" I can't say with certainty," some slight con- 
fusion apparent. *^ But it's hardly likely he always 
did. You know, Roger, when he was in England, 
beards could hardly have been in fashion. And 
I'm certain he wore his beard shorter, when I first 
met him in Egypt, than later when he was in 
Australia." 

^^ I don't suppose it matters much, Hugh. 
According to what he always told me, he has no 
relations in England, and very few friends." 

" Roger," Hugh spoke with an afiectation of 
extreme carelessness, ^^now that the picture is 
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getting so near its completion, I do hope you'll be 
very particular not to let people look at it/* 

^' You painters are all so tetchy about that ; 
but you need have no fear of my bringing anybody 
in till I have your permission/' 

'^ Thank you. Don't make any exception. Miss 
Puckle, for instance — she has never seen it, has 
she?" 

'^ Not to my knowledge. I remember your 
telling her she must never, on any pretence, come 
into the studio. Of course, there's no knowing to 
what lengths curiosity may lead any of Eve's 
daughters, married or single. All I can undertake 
to say is, that if the spinster has been guilty of 
peeping at the picture, she hasn't confessed her 
crime to me." 

" I think, Roger, if she had seen it, the crime 
would, by some word or look, have escaped her." • 

'^ I'm not so sure of that ; the old girl's as close 
as wax on occasion. Just fancy the multitude 
of confidences that must have been made to her 
in her time — ^hanging on to so many .difierent 
people as it has been her fate to do?" 

"Well, Roger, I hope she has not seen the 
picture ; and what's more, I hope she will not see 
it till it's quite finished, and open to all the world. 
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And now, good-bye — IVe worked enough for to- 
day/' With this, Hugh entered on the process of 
wtishing, wiping, and covering np. 

" Where shall yon pass yonr evening, Hngh ?" 
Roger asked. '^Are you for tranquillity arid a 
pipe ?" 

" Tranquillity, certainly, as far as I can get it ; 
as to the pipe, that depends on where I do spend 
my evening. I may spend it with Arthur Topham, 
I may spend it — elsewhere.^' 

With Arthur Topham, or elsewhere ! Nonsense ! 
Arthur Topham was, he well knew, down at the 
Manor House. Of course he meant to pass his 
evening '* elsewhere,'^ and nowhere else than in the 
company of Maud Ashbury — the simple truth 
being that in the fulness of the joy which,, despite 
all doubts and hesitations, had suddenly taken 
possession of his heart, he felt irresistibly impelled 
to confide to her his new-bom hopes. 

"In short,'' Roger said, "you don't mean to 
pass it with me, and that's all I care to know. 
Good-bye." Whereupon he betook himself to his 
own smoke-dried apartment. 

It is worthy of record that no sooner were 
Roger and his cousin again together, than the 
spinster addressed him with, ""You tell me the 
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Australian picture is now all but finished. Do 
you think Mr. Bingwood will soon let me see it V 

" Oh ! soon — yes, Fve no doubt of that." 

" Would there be any harm in my having a peep 
at it now ?" 

The question, afiter all Hugh had just said to 
him, appeared singular, and he replied sharply: 
" It's not to be thought of; don't you look at it 
till I say you may.'' 

" Of course I wont. Do you dine at home to- 
day?" 

'' No." 

" Then I'll take my work over the way to Miss 
Pinny's, and spend the evening there." 

The sequel will show what the spinster meant 
by taking her work, over the way, and spending her 
evening at Miss Binny's. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



[Kagl| BE the ladies at home this evening, 

" No, Mr, Hugh. My lady and Miss 
Ashbury's gone to the hopera, and after the hopera 
to a ball at Lady Barnstaple's, here in the Square." 

" Which Opera House, Giinlon ?" 

" The Garden, sir." 

The speakers were Hugh Kingwood, who, after 
dining at a club, bad walked up to Park Lane, and 
the Ashburys' hal1-porter,a stalwart Gretteuham man, 
to whom Hugh had been known from his earliest 
youth, and who, in common with his fellow-servants 
generally, was well informed, no less as to the nature 
of the relations existing between their young lady 
and Mr. Ringwood, than as to the opposite views 
respectively held concerning those relations by their 
master and their mistress. 

" Thank you, Gunton, then I'll lose no time in 
joining them." 
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A vigorous " Ahem V* ejaculated by Gunton, and 
an accompanying glance of much meaning over his 
knotted shoulder, here directed Hughes attention to 
the inner hall, across which he saw that Sir Enoch 
was, at the moment, passing from the dining-room 
towards the staircase. 

Bent on a rapid retreat, Hugh had already 
descended two steps, when his fiirther progress 
was arrested by the cry of '^ Hullo ! Ringwood ! 
Come in ! Here's your friend Lord George Cam- 
merford V^ 

Gunton grinned, and as he thrust his tongue into 
his cheek, muttered inwardly, " Guv'ner's nabbed 
yoimg master, sure as eggs is eggs ! Not a bit what 
he wanted ; I knows that/' 

Perceiving retreat to be impossible, Hugh re- 
ascended the steps, and entered the house, putting 
on as cheerftd a countenance as possible. 

'^ Don't know whether you've had coflfee," Sir 
Enoch said. " We're going to have it in the drawing- 
room." Then to the butler, " Bring three cups. 
Well," to Hugh, grasping his hand with an ardour 
engendered by the somewhat rapid. absorption of a 
bottle of port, " and how are you, my dear fellow ? 
Glad to see you, very glad. .Go on, you two young 
fellows ; I'll follow at my own pace." 
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Before we join the two in the drawing-room, it 
will be advisable to ascertain how matters have 
gone in " the family mansion^' since Maud, now a 
fortnight ago, allowed herself to become irrevocably 
bound to Hugh Ringwood. 

" Well, my dear lady,^' thus Sir Enoch to his 
wife, a few days after that event, " do you know I 
really begin to believe your daughter has more 
sound sense than I, and I may add you, gave her 
credit iot" 

" I never thought her wanting in that. Sir 
Enoch/' 

'^ Oh ! I wont deny her good sense in some 
things. What Fm now alluding to is that she 
seems to me to have got over all that sentimental 
nonsens^ about Hugh Ringwood/' 

'' Ah ! indeed V' 

" Yes ; if you'll remark her manner towards him, 
it's just the same as it is to anybody else. And 
then she has become quite herself again; she's 
cheerful and light-hearted ; goes laughing and 
singing about the house ; it's quite pleasant to see 
her." 

Lady Dorothy, perceiving that her husband was 
"driving at some particular point, and accustomed to 
domestic encounters on the subject of Maud, thought 
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it right to let him show on what he was bent, before 
committing herself to an opinion. 
» " Maud is certainly all that/' was Lady Dorothy's 
cautious remark. 

'' Oh ! she's more than all that/' the Baronet con- 
tinued, " she's absolutely civil to Peter Uffington." 

'* I don't think she was ever absolutely uncivil to 
him, Sir Enoch/' 

'' But she now really seems almost to encourage 
his attentions. Who knows but he may, in his own 
peculiar way, have proposed to her ?" 

Lady Dorothy found it impossible to restrain her 
laughter. 

'' You think the idea preposterous, eh, my dear 
lady. Well, you don't think he cools in his atten- 
tions, do you ?" 

" Say attendance, not attentions 5 I*ve long given 
up regarding Peter Uffington otherwise than as a 
piece of living furniture in the house." 

" Doesn't it strike you, as it does me, that this 
state of things between them becomes worse than 
wearisome ? That if Peter has a chance of success 
with Maud, we had better know it, and that if he 
has not he had better know it, in order that he 
may make way for somebody else who may have a 
chance ?" 
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" That does strike me very forcibly/' said Lady 
Dorothy, with a meaning smile. 

" Humph ! you don't seem to trouble yourself 
much about it/' said Sir Enoch. " One would think 
you were not a bit anxious to see your daughter 
well married." 

^^ I am noty Sir Enoch, but I am to see her 
happily married." 

^' Oh ! of course, of course. Heaven forbid she 
should ever be otherwise than happy in her marriage ! 
I can't for the life of me see why she shouldn't be 
at the same time well and happily married. I 
know it's a fixed idea with you that this is im- 
possible if she marries Peter Uffington. I admit 
that Peter thinks a deal too much of himself to 
leave any considerable space in his thoughts for 
anybody else. Still there's something to be said 
for him, apart from the social points in his favour. 

He'd be an easy-going husband. He " Here an 

impatient gesture on the hearer's part. '' Well, I'm 
not going in for his defence. Indeed rather the 
reverse. Maud may take him or leave him, when 
he gives her the chance. You say when he does 
she'll refuse him. Then I say it would be better 
for all parties that he should bring her to the point, 
and get his dismissal in due form, because then 
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the — the — ground would be — be — so to speak 
cleared/' 

" Cleared, Sir Enoch V 

" Yes, cleared for others/' 

'' Others, Sir Enoch ?' 

" Let's say another. I know another. Ahem !" 

'^ Now it's coming !" thought my dear lady. 

^' I say/' Sir Enoch continued, " I know one 
who's only kept away from her by Peter's half-and- 
half sort of hanging about her. I darqsay you know 
the man I mean. Lord George Cammerford. I, 
for my part, certainly should not object to Lord 
George Cammerford. Good blood — not rich now, 
but some eight or nine thousand a year to come 
from his maternal grandfather. Clever fellow. 
Capital head for business. On two first-class 
directions already, one of them with me. Got a fine 
public career before him. Besides, I think there's 
no doubt but he'd make a much pleasanter son-in- 
law for both of us than Peter UflSngton. What's 
your opinion of Lord George, my dear lady ?" 

" To tell you the truth. Sir Enoch, I've never 
thought of him at all, from your point of view." 

'' Well then, now that I have led you to think 
of him from my point of view, what say you to 
giving Uffington just a leetle push forward ? You 

VOL. III. 15 
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kiiow what I mean ; a few words would do it ; a 
very few from you, eh? Then, you see, if he 
rushes on his own destruction — gets his dismissal, 
why, Maud will be rid of what, if she spoke plainly, 
she would call a nuisance, and the other will find 
an opening to try his chance/' 

" I wonder. Sir Enoch,'' Lady Dorothy said, 
with an ominous cloud on her brow, you don't know 
me well enough to understand how little such 
manoeuvres are in my way. Do what you will, say 
what you will yourself to Uffington, to Maud, to 
Lord George, to any other admirers your imagina- 
tion may conjure up, but, once for all, don't look 
to me for any assistance !" 

And after a few retreating shots on both sides, 
the subject was quitted, Sir Enoch feeling conscious 
that he had met with a discomfiture, and Lady 
Dorothy dreading lest this conversation might 
signify the approach of new trouble to Maud. The 
reader will have learnt from it that the identical 
reason which made Sir Enoch anxious fox an 
explanation between Peter Uffington and Maud 
caused this latter and her mother to desire a con- 
tinuance of the present situation ; because, while 
Uffington's long standing intimacy with the family, 
notorious admiration of Maud, and great prospects. 
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all combined to form an obstacle to other suitors, 
his stupendous self-esteem kept him at once unde- 
monstrative and unexacting, he being penetrated 
with the belief that he had but, at his own time, 
to hold out his hand, sh£ike the bough, and catch 
the fipuit as it gently fell. 

On the same principle, Hugh felt bound to 
regard Peter Uffington as his yery best friend and 
ally. " To be sure,^^ he said to himself, " it^s 
not very magnanimous on my part ; but bah ! 
isn^t all fair in love ? Besides, the man's so im- 
penetrably cuirassed in vanity, that even supposing 
I were to tell him the exaiCt tnith of the case, he'd 
smile fatuously, and say I must be joking, for 
wasn't he heir to — and so on ? Oh I Peter UflSng- , 
ton be hanged ! I've no pity for him !" 

So Hugh had continued to visit at the house 
exactly as in days of yore, with the j)leasant 
diflference that the secret interviews, stolen caresses, 
and mysterious communications inseparable from 
the present situation added to it a tinge of romance, 
and a consequent zest which had been wanting to 
his earlier relations with Maud. * 

He had recently formed a warm intimacy with 
Lord George Cammerford. He liked this young 
scion of nobility for his amiable qualities, and his 
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simple unaffected manners ; he admired his intel- 
ligence, and respected the solidity of his character. 

He had asked him to sit for one of the figures in 
the Australian picture, which request being readily 
granted, the two were necessarily thrown a good 
deal together. It is more than probable that Lord 
George had heard something of Hughes early attach- 
ment to Maud, for, admiring her as he undoubtedly 
did himself, though, as Sir Enoch has told us, at a 
distance, he often made attempts to turn the con- 
versation upon her which Hugh had some difficulty 
in defeating. 

Arrived in the drawing-room. Sir Enoch hastened 
to explain, somewhat circuitously, to Hugh how it 
happened that he and Lord George had thus been 
found finishing their dessert. They were on a 
railway direction together. An important meeting 
had this day kept them till an unusually late hour 
in the City. Sir Enoch had asked Lord George to 
'^ take pot luck," not with his family, but with him- 
self. His ladies, he had said, were bound for the 
Opera, and some subsequent nocturnal diversion, 
and would, consequently, have already dined on 
their arrival in Park Lane. So Lord George need 
not take any thought as to his toilet, but come 
just as he wais. Lord George had accepted his 
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invitation^ as it was given^ sans c^rSmonie, and there 
Lord George was to answer for himself I 

This narration concluded, the Baronet, to Hugh's 
relief, turned to Lord George, and for some time 
discoursed with him alone of railway and other 
similar matters. Hugh thereupon began to medi- 
tate a retreat, and presently produced his watch in 
such a manner as to attract Sir Enoch's attention. 
Don't be in a hurry, Hugh !" cried the Baronet. 

It's early yet. Wants a quarter to ten. I've 
said all I had to say to my noble colleague here on 
business matters. We'll pass to something lighter. 
You'll never guess what Lord George and I have 
been talking about over our wine, so I'll tell you. 
Well, of all subjects in the world, the advantages 
of early marriage. You can tell Lord George, 
Hugh, what an advocate I am for early marriage, 
where means are large ! I call for Hugh's testimony 
to my sentiments. Lord George, because I've known 
him ever since he was as high as my knee ; indeed, 
he was almost brought up with my children." 

" So I've heard. Sir Enoch," Lord George spoke, 
rather impatiently, and apparently as if he desired 
to get away from the subject started by Sir Enoch. 
"Pray, Ringwood, what do they give at Covent 
Garden to-night ?" 
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'^ I haven't looked at the bills/' Hugh answered, 
" though Fve rather a notion of going there my- 
self/' rising. " No doubt I shall be able to find Lady 
Dorothy's box. Sir Enoch." 

" You're really going ? Why should not Lord 

George Ah !j you shake your head. Not ' 

dressed for it, eh ? In that case you had better 
stay till Lady Dorothy and Maud return." 

'^ But, Sir Enoch, you i^aid they were going 
somewhere else after the Opera." 

" I forgot that. Well, then, I wont detain you, 
Hugh. I suppose, by-the-bye, you'll find Peter 
UflSngton in waiting, as usual. I was telling Lord 
George what a queer sort of admirer Peter is." 

Hugh knew the Baronet so well that he had 
already detected the cue to his proceedings on the 
subject of Lord George. " Sir Enoch wants to 
have two strings to his bow/' he thought. ^'If 
Peter is to prove a failure, he'll put forward his 
noble colleague. How fortunate that I'm con- 
sidered altogether out of the game !" 

Lord George had also risen, and now announced 
his intention of walking part of the way towards 
Covent Garden with Hugh. 

The Baronet looked chagrined, but could not 
object. ^' Sorry to lose you, my dear Lord George," 
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he said. ^^ Solitude is apt to make me sleepy — 
Good night. Don't forget* to-morrow at two. 
Shall I call for you on my way to the City ?^' 

"'No, I thank you. My morning movements 
are rather uncertain. 1^11 meet you at the board- 



room.^' 



The first of the two young men to speak^ after 
quitting the house, was Lord George. 

" I canH help fancying my colleague, the Baro- 
net, drank his port rather too quickly this evening,^' 
he observed. 

" That may go for something in his loquacity,^' 
was Hughes rei^ark ; " but knowing him as I do, I 
can tell you he spoke all along with a purpose. 
Now I^d lay long odds that in the conversation he 
alluded to about the advantage of early marriage, 
it was he who made the running — not you.^' 

" Most undoubtedly. I'll just tell you what 
passed between us. He began with some of the 
old commonplaces about girls not knowing their 
own minds. After generalizing a little, he named 
his own daughter. Gould not understand Uffington 
submitting to her changeable mood, and so on. 
Presently told me, in the strictest confidence, that 
neither lady Dorothy nor himself believe the 
Uffington match will ultimately come off. I had 
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seen the two together. What did I think of it? 
As if, even supposing I had formed an opinion, I 
was going to express it ! Well, then he became 
more and more communicative, so much so, that 
before he had half finished his bottle of port, he 
had named to me the sum he means to give his 
daughter ; and there were still a couple of glasses 

left in it when he very unmistakably gave me to 

« 

understand that I might — if I liked You know 

what I mean. To put it in his crude way is out of 
the question. Indeed, I hardly like, in alluding 
to such a creature as Maud Ashbury, to express his 
meaning even in veiled language.^^ 

« Then,^^ said Hugh, " Sir Enoch is not far 
wrong when he suspects you of more than a mere 
passing admiration of her?^^ 

^^ To me,'^ was Lord George^s somewhat ani- 
mated reply, "she is the most attractive girl I 
ever met.^^ 

" So that if you believed — pardon the freedom 
of my speech, I have a strong motive for using it — 
I say if you believed Maudes afiections to be free, 
you would try to win her ?^^ 

" I wont attempt to deny it.'' 

After a short pause Hugh resumed, " I told you 
I had spoken from a strong motive. You have Sir 
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Enoch^s authority for the fact, that the interior of 
the family is well known to me^ and will attribute 
due weight to any counsel I may take the freedom 
to give you. Well, then, I advise you to turn an 
utterly deaf ear to anything and everything that 
Sir Enoch may tell you about Maud. He is as 
ignorant on the subject as this cane V^ 

" I^m not at all surprised at what you say. From 
all I have seen, Fm disposed to consider Lady 
Dorothy the only real authority for information on 
that subject.^^ 

^' Lady Dorothy — and^^-^very meaningly — ^^ one 
other r 

" One other, and that other not Peter Uffing- 
ton V' Then pausing and seizing Hugh's hand, ^ 
'^ There is truth in certain whispers I have heard ?" 
Hugh smiled. ^^ Poor Sir Enoch ! Quite on the 
wrong scent ! But I have always understood that 
he opposed the pretensions of — the person now in 
question, on financial grounds.^' 

" That is the exact truth.'' 

" And,'' Lord George continued, " that the 
person now in question is not in a position to take 
the fair one, without her portion of that dirty pelf 
which it is entirely in Sir Enoch's power to with- 
hold." 
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'^You have now/^ Hugh said, as they walked 
onwards, ^' the authority of the person in question 
himself for the fact that the financial difficulties 
which have hitherto existed will soon cease to 
stand in the way V^ 

" I am glad to hear it, Hugh Ringwood,'' Lord 
George exclaimed, with a generous impetuosity. 
^^ I thank you for having given me this timely in- 
telligence. Perhaps that which — I wont conceal 
from you — comes now as a heavy disappointment, 
might later have fallen on me as a blow under 
which heart, mind, and brain would have reeled. 
Oh ! indeed, I am grateful for the confidence you 
repose in me ; your secret, while you desire it to 
remain a secret, is safe with me I" 

"Although there are reasons,^' Hugh said, " which 
may render it necessary to maintain this secresy for' 
some time longer, I have thought it due to you, 
and only consistent with the esteem and regard I 
bear you, to speak thus early /^ 

After this the conversation turned upon ordinary 
topics, till the friends parted in Pall Mall, Lord 
George going into one of the clubs, and Hugh 
taking a cab to Covent Garden Theatre. He did 
not reach the theatre till nearly eleven, and already 
some parties were quitting it, bound for this concert 
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or that ball. He looked anxiously round the 
house^ but in vain did he direct the lorgnette he 
had hired into the depth of the boxes on every 
possible tier.- No Lady Dorothy — ^no Maud. He 
had ^ved too late. The misfortune was irre- 
mediable. He was not even acquainted with Lady 
Barnstaple. He would be obliged to leave London 
without speaking to Maud those words of hope to 
which he had looked forward with so much 
satisfaction. 

But why not write to her ? The attempt might 
be dangerous. Besides which^ he would find it im- 
possible^ even supposing him to exceed by far the 
ordinary limits of a note^ to express in writing a 
tenth part of what he could utter in ten minutes 
of conversation. 

At one moment the thought occurred to him that 
he might see Maud in the morning before starting. 
But he reflected that he was to leave by the 
ten o'clock train^ and that Arthur had received 
notice to send a distance of several miles to meet 
him at the Market Dimborough std^tion. More- 
over^ here was Maud now at a ball^ &om wMch she 
might not return till the small hours of the follow- 
ing day. So, the conclusion at which he arrived, 
as he walked home, was to write Maud a few lines, 
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telling' her- he was about to leave London on ani 
inaportant matter which he would soon fully explain 
to her. 

The . next morning he was, according to his 
summer practice, in his studio by six o^clock. After 
working between two and three hours, he break- 
fasted hurriedly, wrote his note to Maud, and, with 
Miss Puckle^s assistance, had just brought the 
packing of his. portmanteau to an end, when a 
telegram was placed in his hands. 

It ran thus — 

" From S. Chillingfoed, Market Dimborough, 
*< To H. Ringwood, London. 

^^ Your letter received "and opened. Do not come 
to Mai^ket Dimborough. F. Pikeham left for London 
an hour ago. Have telegraphed to him to call on 
you directly, also have informed A. Topham you 
will not leave London to-day.^' 

" Thanks for your trouble. Miss Puckle,^^ said 
Hugh, throwing aside the telegram when he had 
perused it^,-'' but I must ask you to unpack the port- 
maut^a,ti, .. I^m not going out of town.'^ 

f^ La ! Mr. Ringwood, why's that ?'' asked the 
spinster. 

" Because the person I was going to see is 
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coming to see me. He will leave Market Dim- 
borough at eight forty-five; so he may be here 

about twelve. Fm going to call upon Well, 

never mind whom. If by chance I should be 
delayed after twelve, and a gentleman should come 
before I return, pray have the goodness to show him 
not into the studio, but upstairs.'^ Saying which 
Hugh departed, the spinster being still absorbed in 
the process of unpacking the efiects she had just 
packed so carefully. This duty performed for her 
lodger, she was collecting the pieces of newspaper, 
used in enveloping boots and other solid objects, 
when she remarked the telegram flung down by 
Hugh. She picked it up, added it to the other 
paper, and rolled the whole up into a bundle, which 
she was proceeding to transport to her own quarters, 
as property escheatable to herself, when Roger 
entered the room. 

" How very handy,^' he cried, " I want , to light 
my pipe/^ and he took the top piece of paper. 

^^ Not that, Roger,^^ said his cousin. " That^s a 
telegram. It came just now, in the very nick of 
time to stop Mr. Ringwood from going down to 
Market Dimborough. Fm curious to see what it's 
about.'^ 



\ 



CHAPTER XV. 




HILLINGFORD, have the goodness to 
send this note at once to Mr. Com- 
ply ne. An answer required/^ 

The writing and despatching the note here al- 
luded to had been Pikeham^s first act on reaching 
his office at Market Dimborough, as recorded in the 
penultimate chapter. 

The note contained nothing more, or, as will 
afterwards be shown, less important than an invita- 
tion to a quiet seven o^clock dinner on the follow- 
ing day. 

The answer brought by bearer informed ^' dear 
Mr. Pikeham^' that the writer would be ^' happy 
to accept^' his, Pikeham^s, "very kind invita- 
tion.^' 

" Like to eat your mutton with me to-morrow, 
Chillingford V* Pikeham asked, after reading the 
curate's note. 

" Much obliged, sir,'' was the brief reply. 
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^' I know you don't care to stay late/' Kkeham 
added. 

^' He knows nothing of the sort/' Chillingford 
said to himself. Then aloud^ " Well, sir, this and 
to-morrow evening I shaU be working up that 
heavy brief in Dobbs and Jinks, so I shall be glad 
to get away in good time." 

" That's right, Chillingford, business alongside of 
amusement — not that you'll find much amusement 
in dining with our mediaeval friend." 

" Oh ! sir, I think Prymes Complyne great fun. 
When he gets on his hobby he talks as if he were 
the Law and the Prophets all in his own proper per- 
son. You may laugh in his face, and he'll never 
guess it's at him." 

''Now, then, Chillingford, about this business 
that you," and so on. But we have no concern 
with Pikeham's professional transactions further 
than as they affect those persons in whose fate we 
feel interested. 

Punctually at two minutes to seven on the fol- 
lowing afternoon the Rev. Prymes and Mr. Chilling- 
ford, arriving from opposite directions, encountered 
one another at Pikeham's lodge-gate, and within 
ten minutes from that time they were seated at 
dinner, one on either side of their host. 
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Fikeham was not now the genial entertainer we 
have formerly seen him. Disappointment at the 
downfall of his carefiiUy erected schemes had 
considerably hardened the lines of his face, and 
rendered difficult his assumption of the mask of 
benevolence ; while a certain sharpness and snap- 
pishness of manner had become habitual to him, 
with which the unctuosity he could once aflfect to 
such good purpose would at present have formed too 
violent a contrast. But if he lacked these seductive 
means of influence, he possessed in their place that 
air of good society which, clever imitator as he was, 
he had picked up from his contact, extended over a 
considerable number of years, with people of birth 
and position ; moreover, in mental vigour and 
tenacity of purpose, he was still the Felix Fikeham 
of our earlier pages. 

The dinner was excellent. The small haunch of 
Scotch-bred, home-fed mutton forming the piece 
de resistance, was the very reverse of that joint of 
the same meat consigned to immortal obloquy by 
Dr. Johnson; the champagne was frapp6 to the 
most exact point ; the Chateau Lafitte brought 
exactly to the right temperature for drinking. The 
curate liked good things in general, when he could 
get them — good wine in particular, and of that he 
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took his full share ; though even had he been other- 
wise disposed, Pikeham, for purposes of his own, 
would have prevented his shirking the bottle. 

Chillingford, on the contrary, played his part in 
this latter respect with a certain reserve. He was 
conscious of a weakness in the matter of vinous 
fluids, and he dreaded lest, by imbibing too freely, 
he might lose the control over himself, which he 
felt he ought to retain. " The Chief wants me to 
go early,'' he would, from time to time repeat to 
himself. ^^ If I get top-heavy, either I shall stay 
too late to suit his views, or else I shall eflfect my 
retreat so clumsily that the priest will suspect a 
purpose in it.'' 

The dessert ended, coffee was brought, then 
liqueurs, then cigars. Chillingford smoked every- 
thing that came to his hand. Complyne was a 
smoker to the convenient extent of never refusing a 
good cigar, while he invariably declined a bad one. 
Fikeham notoriously never offered anybody the 
latter; so the dining-room presently became redo- 
lent of Pontet's choicest brands. 

The host had, throughout the evening, kept the 
conversation going on the current topics of the 
day, general or local, and had carefully abstained 
from any allusion to the subject which was really 
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uppermost in his mind ; but when he saw that the 
hands of the clock were nearly upon the hour of 
ten, he said to his head clerk, meaningly, '* I see 
you appreciate these cigars, Chillingford ; take a 
couple to smoke on your way home/' 

"The very theft I have been meditating, sir,'' 
was the clerk's ready reply j '' I must take the 
liberty of leaving you alone with Mr. Complyne. 
You know the work I have to do before morning ?" 

" Perfectly well," Pikeham answered. " That 
needn't prevent Complyne and me from sitting 
half-an-hour in the drawing-room, and then I'll 
walk part of the way home with him." 

The curate bowed in glad acquiescence, being 
just in that condition of supreme post-prandial 
felicity, the interruption of which appears an in- 
tolerable evil. Chillingford, seeing this, rose at 
once, took his two cigars, and after shaking hands 
with his esteemed principal and his fellow guest, 
departed ; the regret he could not but experience 
at quitting so cosy a symposium being qualified 
by the reflection that much of its cosiness would 
necessarily leave with himself, since the Chief mani- 
festly had nothing short of business views upon the 
remaining guest. 

In fact, scarcely had Pikeham and Complyne 
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reached the drawing-room, when the former plunged 
into the said business with the query, " Well, how 
do they get on with the garden improvements at 
the Grange ?^' 

Prymes Complyne had made no secret of the 
horticultural commission with which Mrs. Eing- 
wood had charged him ; rather the contrary, in- 
deed, esteeming that it conferred a sort of distinc- 
tion upon him, and was a proof of the intimacy of 
his relations with the widow ; only he had thought 
fit to keep in the background the fact of his 
having seen her in London, leaving it to be sup- 
posed that she had given him his instructions 
at Blackpool, where they were known to have 
met. 

" Oh I very well,^' he answered somewhat drow- 
sily, from the comfortable arm-chair in which he 
had ensconsed himself. " Slowly, I need hardly teU 
you. The bailiff complains that — I — I mean the 
gardener complains that the bailiff wont cart the 
gravel fast enough/' 

'^ He's dropping off to sleep,'' thought^ Pikeham. 
^^ I must wake him. I say, Complyne !" he called 
out, "I want to ask you something about Mrs. 
Ringwood." 

'' Mrs. Ringwood ! Well, sir, what?" 
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" How did you think her looking when you saw 
her the other day in London ?^* 

" In London^ sir r^^ the curate asked^ starting up. 

'^ I said in London.^' 

" Didn't you mean Blackpool, Mr. Pikeham ?^' 

^^ My dear Complyne, I know perfectly well 
what I'm talking about. London ! London I You 
did see her ; pretty often, too. Think of Surrey 
Street, and Howberry's Hotel ! Come, come ! 
There's nothing to be ashamed of; only don't ima- 
gine your movements have been so very secret !" 
Saying which, Pikeham thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and commenced walking about the room, 
chuckling the while in his old unpleasant way. 

Prymes Complyne. now thoroughly aroused, was 
conscious of looking particularly small in his host's 
eyes. Clearly there was nothing to be ashamed 
of in having visited Mrs. Ringwood at an hotel in 
London ; but there was as clearly something to be 
ashamed of in having his visits to her cast in his 
teeth as acts that he had attempted, without suc- 
cess, to conceal. 

'^ I don't know how you thought her looking," 
Pikeham thus pushed on his success ; '^ but another 
person, who also saw her in London, told me she 
was looking the ghost of her former self." 
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'^ Indeed ! I can^t say I thought that ; tut you 
must remember I had been with her, shortly before, 
at Blackpool. The person you allude to may not 
have seen her since she became a widow, and you 
ought to bear in mind all she has gone through, 
poor lady! Still,^' noting the rather scornful 
glance with which his hearer met this remark, '' you 
know a great deal more of her than I do/^ 

" Probably. Fve heard that you preached several 
times when you were at Blackpool.^* 

^'Preached!'' cried the curate, taken aback by 
this sudden shifting of his questioner's ground. 
Preached I Yes, I did. Let me see; seven, no, 
eight times in all.^' 

'^I suppose the disconsolate widow,'' with achuckle, 
'^ attended your ministration ?" 

" I certainly preached at tne church she was in 
the habit of attending.'' 

'^ Not to put too fine a point on it, Complyne, 
that's a Jesuitical answer. The fact is, you found 
out the church she attended, and then offered to 
preach there." 

"She suggested my so doing, Mr. Pikeham. 
She was accustomed to my style. Not at all sur- 
prising either. We find this the case with our 
flocks. If s refreshing to us. It's encouraging. 
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particularly when we see the example set by per- 
sonages of Mrs. RingwoDd's distinction/' 

Here Pikeham could not, with all his desire to 
keep the inflated curate going in this track, refrain 
from giving utterance to a sound unmistakably 
expressive of contempt ; he, however, hastened to 
cover his indiscretion by ringing the bell, observing 
that it was time to have in the spirits, and holding 
out his cigar-case in order that Complyne might 
make a selection. 

To the host's question whether he preferred 
brandy, gin, or whisky, hot or cold water, sugar 
or no sugar, with or without a slice of lemon, the 
guest replied, ^^ Whisky, hot water, sugar, and a 
thin slice of lemon.'' The host showed his approval 
of the guest's taste by making a similar brew for 
himself ; after which he lighted another cigar, drew 
his chair alongside of his guest's, and returned to 
the charge with, ^^ I suppose nothing has yet been 
settled about that Dorsetshire living ?" 

" No, but I have a notion it wont come ofi^," was 
the somewhat flurried answer. 

^' Then you'll remain to receive the confessions 
of your fair penitents of St. Mary's the Virgin in 

general, and of the Miss s and Miss in 

particular," naming three damsels who were osten- 
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tatiously JS^omanistic in their observances, and of 
whom any one, it was thought, would readily be- 
come Mrs. Complyne at the shortest possible notice. 

" Oh ! pray don't suppose I venture to—'* 
Complyne began, but Pikeham stopped him with — 

*' Nonsense, man ! Don't imagine Fm finding 
fault with you for playing at priestcraft with the silly 
creatures. It amuses them, and doesn't hurt you 
— ^rather the contrary. I see your glass is nearly 
empty," and he filled it up, not sparing the spirit. 
'^ Come now ! not to repeat the names of those 
three girls, I'll bet you a dozen of champagne — 
and if I lose you shall be paid in the identical wine 
we drank at dinner — that you never yet got that 
distinguished personage Mrs. Ringwood of Bing- 
wood, whether in or out of the confessional, to 
tell you any of the events of her past life !" 

'^ Excuse me, Mr. Pikeham,"- said Complyne, 
who now spoke a trifle thickly, ^^ Mrs. Ringwood 
is a lady who — I — I mean that with the great 
respect and esteem, and regard, I may even say 
affection, I feel for Mrs. Ringwood, I really don't 

like to mix her name up wi — with You — 

you see what I mean ; don't you ?" 

^'Not exactly, Complyne; try again, and don't 
hurry yourself." 
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^' I — I — ^hope you wont be offended^ my dear Mr. 
Fikeham^ if I ask you to — change the subject. 

" Not the least in the world, my good friend, if 
it's too tender. But I'm sorry to see you flinch 
from taking my bet, because really it diminishes 
the estimate I had formed of the power of your 
eloquence ; upon my word it does." 

^^ Oh ! as to that ^^ The curate paused, took 

fK gulp at his grog, and unsteadily replaxiing the 
tumbler, smiled fatuously. ''As to — to my — elo- 
quence, time will show the world what its effect is 
in the quarter you allude to." 

'' I alluded to no particular quarter." 

" What, not Mrs. Bingwood ? I — I thought you 
meant Mrs. Ringwood." 

" I was certainly talking of that distinguished 
personage. And so you can say no more than that 
time will show the effect of your eloquence upon 
her. My poor friend, if you are no farther ad- 
vanced than that, I wouldn't give much for your 
chance !" 

'' Wha — what do you mean," stammered the 
reverend gentleman, '' by not gi — ^giving much for 
my chance ?" 

'' Why, when people say anything of the nature — 
of — of — ^what I'm alluding to, they say it under 
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the immediate influence of some passing terror that 
happens to have been excited in them ; and il 
you've once let Mrs. Bing^ood escape without get- 
ting out of her what she meant to say, and left her 
to her after reflections, there are long odds against 
your ever again finding her in the same mood/' 

Frymes Complyne passed his hand across his 
brow, and regarded the Attorney Squire with 
anxious bewilderment. ^' Do you object to repeat 
that ?'' he asked. 

'^ Very much,'' was the reply. " It's too long." 
'^ It certainly was rather long. That's why some 
of it escaped me. But you rather frightened me 
by talking about Mrs. Bingwood in that way." 
'^ In what way P^ 

*^ Saying you wouldn't give much for my chance." 
" What a muddle-headed idiot he becomes under 
the influence of liquor," said Pikeham to himself. 
'^ I'U make one more efibrt and if I fail give him 
up." Then aloud, very slowly and distinctly, " 1 
say, Complyne, my good fellow ! just have the 
goodness to answer me a plain question. Don't 
hurry yourself. I wont tax your memory so far as 
to go back to the time when you were at Blackpool, 
but I'll take the few days you passed in London. 
Now, can you recall to your recollection anything 
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at all remarkable that^ in the course of those few 
days, she confessed, admitted, let out, or even 
hinted to you — anything, in short, of importance 
that passed between you ? Bear in mind that Tm 
your friend — I'm her friend. I've a sort of pre- 
scriptive right to her confidence, as I have to yours ; 
and there's no saying to what extent I may not be 
useful to you both. There, now, don t be flur- 
ried and flustered. You quite understand me, do 
you r 

^^ Oh ! quite, quite. My excellent friend" — Com- 
plyne's condition was now bordering on the maud- 
lin — ''your kind expressions completely overpower 
me. I can't refuse to confide where I see such 
evidences of sympathy !'' And seizing Pikeham's 
hand he wrung it with ardour. 

'' Now, then, if you've got anything to say, out 
with it !" cried Pikeham, really wrought up to a 
certain pitch of expectation. '' Here I am, ready 
to confess the confessor." 

'' I'm afraid it's not very discreet," the curate 
resumed, ''but I have an idea she'll not be hard 
upon me, when she learns who participates in the 
secret — ^her secret — our secret." 

" The devil she wont !" Pikeham mentally egacu- 
lated. 
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'^To confess the tru — truth, then, dear Mr. 
Pikeham — I — ahem! — I love Mrs. Ringwood/' 
" Love her ! Damnation, sir I Is that all ?" 
" AU at present, dear Mr. Pikeham/^ 
*^ But about herself, Complyne, herself. Did not 

she ever " 

'^ Consider, my excellent Pikeham,^' broke in the 
curate, regardless of the sudden change in Pike- 
ham^s manner, *' consider the reticence of early 

widowhood '* 

" Reticence of your grandmother, sir V 
'* But, sir, Mr. Ringwood has not been dead 
quite a year.^' 

'^ Oh ! I know all about that,^' after which Pike- 
ham lapsed into sUence and his cigar, while the 
curate took three or four consecutive sips at his 
tumbler. 

Though enraged to the highest degree at finding 
that the solitary secret he had drawn from the 
curate was his (the curate^s) own, Pikeham could 
not refrain from laughing cynically to himself at 
the idea of that poor fellow^s anxious haste to 
follow in the file of doomed husbands. This risible 
tendency rapidly gave way before the vexatious 
reflection that his time, his dinner, his arts, had all 
been wasted, and that he held no more potent 
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weapon against the widow than lie had heretofore 
possessed. The consequence was that he at once 
became no less anxious to get rid of his clerical 
guest than he had^ up to the present time^ been to 
detain him. But fts that guest was now becoming 
decidedly somnolent^ the task presented some 
difficulties. 

Strong measures being clearly necessary. Pike- 
ham administered to the curate a rough shake, 
crying '^ Hullo ! Past twelve o'clock V^ Eleven 
had but just struck. ^^ Time to be off !'' Shake again. 
" You must go home I Do you hear ?'' Another 
shake here brought Complyne to his legs. '^ You 
know, my good friend, I don't stand on ceremony 
with you. IVe some work to do. Besides, it doesn't 
look well in the eyes of the parishioners." 

" Ah I the parishioners V The word seemed to 
have produced a talismanic effect. " Quite right. 
Thank you. Thank you. Obliged for the hint. 
But I say, I — surely I haven't been asleep ?" 

^' Well, something like it. However, you're all 
right now." 

" If you mean awake. I'm " 

'^ Wide awake, very wide awake." 

" But my dear Mr. Pikeham," rubbing his fore- 
head, " what have we been talking about ?" 
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'^ About Mrs. Ringwood/^ 

^^ Indeed. What did you — I mean what did I 
say about Mrs. Ringwood ?^' 

" You merely told me the little plan you've 
formed of marrying her.'' 

" You don't say so !" 

" Honour bright." 

'^ What an idea ! How could I have got hold' of 
it ? One does talk such nonsense " 

^^ Come, Complyne, don't try to gammon me ! 
In vino Veritas. And where's the harm ? Whjr 
not you as well as anybody else? You're a 
likely young fellow," slapping him on the shoulder. 
" Follow her up, man — go in and win !" 

^* But, my dear Mr. Pikeham, you're getting on 
a great deal too fast. Indeed you are !" 

^^ Not a bit too fast. I mean what I say !" 

'^ Do you really ?" 

" I do positively." And strange to say he did. 
Rapid as the lightning's flash the desperate thought 
had glanced across his fertile brain that something 
handsome might yet be got out of the estates by 
co-operating with this adventurous young Church- 
man in his audacious attempt upon the widow's hand. 

" Come to my oflBce at twelve to-morrow, Com- 
plyne," he said, speaking impressively. " Remember 
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— Twelve punctually. We'll then talk the matter 
over calmly, in a business-like manner. ThereTl be 
none of this, you know^^^ pointing to the empty 
tumblers. 

The matter of fact tone in which these words 
were spoken seemed to have a strong eflFect upon 
Complyne ; and the best proof that he had, to a 
great exent, regained possession of his mental 
faculties appeared in the silence which he now 
obliged himself to maintain, as if he dreaded far- 
ther betrayal by his speech, and conceived that it had 
hitherto not been exactly what the speech of a 
priest of the Anglican establishment, or 6f a man 
seriously meditating matrimony ought to be. 

Pikeham, always mii^dful of the proprieties, him- 
self fetched the curate's outer garment, himself, in 
solemn silence, aided him to put it on, himself let 
him out by the garden-door, only breaking the solemn 
silence to remind him of the appointment for twelve 
the following day. It was not till all this was 
done that he rang the bell, and ordered the butler 
to shut up the house, place hts reading-lamp on the 
table, and send everybody to bed. 

Unused to such excesses as that into which we have 

seen him treacherously betrayed, Prymes Complyne 

f awoke the next morning at a later hour than was 
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his wont. His mind retained a vague and general 
impression of the later events of the evening 
passed at Pikeham's house, two salient points being 
that he had confided to his host his views upon tlie ^ 
owner of the Bingwood estates, and that said host 
had so far approved those views as to appoint an 
hour of this present day to discuss them. He 
distinctly remembered the encouraging words, '^ Go 
in and win \" whicli^ indeed, still seemed to ring in 
Ms ears, as the concentrated expression of the 
Attorney Squire's acquiescence in' his proceedings. 

When he reached the office in Market Dim- 
borough, he was filled with faith as to his individual 
future. He could not divest himself of the idea 
that the flood tide of his fortunes was at hand, and 
he mounted the staircase leading to Pikeham^s 
private room more erect, and fancying himself a 
taller man than he had done in days past, when 
calling on some petty business connected with his 
church or his parish. Indeed, he already felt as if, 
even in the leading solicitor's estimation, a certain 
quasi-importance must attach to his individuality 
as a leading client of the future. 

Haying sent in his name, the clerk returned with 
Mr. Pikeham^s request that he would be good 
enough to wait a minute or two. 
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It was not till the minute or two had swelled to 
twenty odd that he was nshered into Pikeham's 
presence, his self-importance already a degree taken 
down by the expectative process to which he had 
been subjected in the ante-room. This was exactly 
what the acute Pikeham had intended. '^ If I let 
this poor feather-headed creature take the initia- 
tive,^^ had been the thought of that practised player 
on human weakness, " he'll presume to dictate his 
own terms, instead of listening to mine.'' 

" Well, Complyne, how do you find yourself this 
morning ?" was the significant greeting with which 
the leading client of the future found himself re- 
ceived. He blushed, as he answered, ^' Very 
well, I thank you, I hope I see you well too, Mr. 
Pikeham." 

" Oh ! 1 1 Ha ! ha ! ha ! But, if you please, 
we'll proceed to business at once. I've a good 
deal to do this afternoon — more than I anticipated, 
when I proposed to you to talk over your matri- 
monial views, so I must be very brief. What I 
have to say is this — simply this — I hold Mrs. Bing- 
wood so — do you see ? — so !" And he extended his 
right arm with the hand strongly clenched. '^ She 
dares not marry anybody I don't approve of. Now 
take that as a vital principle whereby to shape your 
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conduct. Fve already made up my mind as to the 
proper course to be adopted. It is this — ^you and 
I must go to London together.^' 

Almost as much terrified as encouraged by Pike- 
ham^s rapid mode of whirling him onward in his 
new course, Complyne breathlessly asked, ^^ What — 
at once V* 

^'Not to-day/^ was the answer, sharply and 
decisively given, in the tone of an order. " I'll tell 
you when.^' He looked coolly and deliberately 
through his memorandum-book. ^' Hum ! hum ! 
Let me see — to-morrow ? No. But the day after 
to-morrow. That will be Thursday. Yes, Thurs- 
day. We'll go by the early train — eight forty-five. 
What say you ? A ' yes' or a ' no' settles the matter." 

" Oh, of course it's yes. I can't hesitate, when 
you so kindly offer to lend me your valuable assis- 
tance." 

" No kindness in the matter, my good sir," said 
Pikeham, with one of his hardest and most uncom- 
promising looks. It suits my purpose. A pure ques- 
tion of business advantages, as you'll see when we 
come to talk about conditions." 

" Conditions !" the curate panted rather than 
exclaimed. 

*' Conditions, Mr. Complyne. Pecuniary con- 
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ditions, sir V' laying great stress upon every word. 
" A poor man like you — ^to call a spade a spade — 
doesn't marry twelve or fourteen thousand a year 
without its costing him something/' 

'* Oh I I can quite understand that/' 

" Fm glad of it. Then I need not teU you that 
the consideration will be in proportion to the ad- 
vantages of the match/' 

" Fm ready to listen to you on the subject, 
but " 

^^ No buts in the case ! If you're not prepared 
to enter into very stringent conditions with me, you 
may banish from your mind all your golden visions, 
and abandon all hope of reigning as Lord Abbot 
at Ringwood. I've said all I need say. Good 
morning. I shall expect to meet you at the station, 
for the eight forty-five, on Thursday, unless I hear 
from you to the contrary in the meantime." 

'^ Very good, Mr. Pikeham, that's understood — 
unless you hear to the contrary in the meantime." 
Saying which the leading client of the future 
walked out of Pikeham's office, some inches shorter, 
in a moral sense, than when he had entered it. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

^^^|NLESS yoa hear to the contrary in the 
H 1^^ meantime !" 

These, it will be remembered, were 
FrjmeB Complyne's concluding words as he quitted 
Pikeham's office. 

Uttered, in the first instance, by Pikeham him- 
self, with a purely formal meaning, they had been 
eagerly seized npon by the " leading client of the 
future" as susceptible of the interpretation, that 
an escape from Pikeham's too patronizing co- 
operation would remain open to him till the Tery 
last moment. 

He was not destined to wait for his release till 
that last moment, or anything like it. The same 
day's second post brought him a letter from the 
widow, which ran thus — 

" Howberrj'a Hotel, 
^ " — th Angnat, 186-. 

"My dear Mk. Complyne, — Will your parish 
17^^ 
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duties admit of your absence for a couple of days ? 
If so, I should much like to see you, in order to 
confer with you on a matter of some importance. 
Supposing you to come to-morrow, or even Thurs- 
day, you may be at home by Saturday evening. 
Awaiting your reply by return of post, 
'^ I am, yours very faithfully, 

"A. RlNGWOOD.'^ 

His first sensation on reading it was one of 
mingled astonishment and relief ; astonishment at 
the apparent coincidence between the arrival of 
this letter and his recent communications with 
Pikeham ; relief, because, however great might be 
his faith in Pikeham's alleged power over ^the 
widow, the immixture of the Attorney Squire in his 
aflfairs was far from agreeable to him. 

He did not hesitate for a moment to decide 
upon acceding to his correspondent's request. The 
only question which arose in his mind on the sub- 
ject was this : should he go to London alone on 
the following day, or should he, according to the 
existing arrangements, accompany Pikeham, keep- 
ing his counsel about the letter written him by 
Mrs. Ringwood, and allowing Pikeham still to sup- 
pose himself the master of the situation which he 
made himself out to be ? 
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There was a spice of double dealing in this latter 
mode of proceeding which recommended it to 
his tQrtuous character, and he finally elected to 
adopt it. 

Having written to the widow, announcing his 
departure for Thursday, he utilized the time which 
remained to him in getting his work forward ; he 
even, anticipating the possibility of being detained 
in Mrs. Ringwood^s service longer than she had 
indicated, made provision for the performance of 
his Sunday^s duties. 

" You had better come to my hotel,'^ Pikeham 
said to his fellow-traveller, when they were near 
their journey^s end. "The Bedford, in Covent 
Garden.'^ 

Complyne was equal to the occasion, which he 
had foreseen. 

*^I wrote to a cousin of mine at Camberwell,'' 
he readily answered, " asking him to get me a bed 
near his house, if he can^t take me in.^' 

This Camberwell cousin, be it said by the way, 
was a pure fiction. The curate meant to go to an 
hotel — ^nay, he had already settled in his own mind 
the exact hotel he should go to. 

" Any how, Complyne, you can dine with me/' 

To this proposal there was no possible objec- 
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tion^ and the dinner-hour iras fixed far half-past 
seven. 

The train being due at Paddington at half-past 
eleren^ Complyne calculated that he would have 
ample time during the day to see Mrs. Bingwood, 
unknown to Fikeham. 

On reaching the Bedford^ Pikeham found Chil- 
lingford^s telegram informing him that a letter from 
Mr. Bingwood^ received that morning after his 
departure^ had been^ according to his orders^ opened^ 
and found to contain an announcement of said 
gentleman^s intention to come down to Mr. Top- 
ham^s the same day^ and of his desire for an imme- 
diate interview with Mr. Pikeham — that he (Chil- 
lingford) had telegraphed to Mr. Ringwood not to 
leave London^ but to await at his own residence 
the visit of Mr. Pikeham. 

After perusing the telegram, Pikeham looked at 
his watch. It was a few minutes past noon. 
Although so much of the day yet remained before 
him that he would be enabled to devote ample time 
to both the persons who demanded his attention, 
Hugh Ringwood and Mrs. Ringwood, he felt anxious 
to visit one and the other with the least possible 
delay. 

To which of the two should he make his first 
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visit? It was for the express purpose of seeing 
Mrs. Bingwood that he had come to London^ 
bringing the priest of St. Mary's. On the other 
hand, he could not divest himself of the belief that 
Hugh's appeal to him arose out of some recent 
occurrence having reference to Mrs. Ringwood. 
It was even possible, he thought, that she might 
have gone the length of opening communications 
with her late husband's grandson. Would it, then, 
be better to call on Hugh, and ascertain whether 
such were the case, before seeing Mrs. Ringwood, 
or to make his already prepared attack upon her, 
trusting to the chapter of accidents for enlighten- 
ment as to the nature of her relations with Hugh ? 

The claims of the one step and the other seemed 
so nicely balanced that he thought he might as well 
submit them to the decision of chance. He would 
toss up a sovereign — Heads (man) for Hugh — ^Tails 
(woman) for Mrs. Ringwood. He did so. The 
sovereign came down Tails V* 

Then, having cleansed himself from the dust of 
his railway journey, he jumped into a cab, and bade 
the driver set him down in the Strand — Comer of 
Surrey Street ! 

In the meantime, Prymes Complyne having 
installed himself at the Craven Hotel in the street 
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of the same name^ which he had selected on 
account of its vicinity to Howberry^s^ set off at once 
to pay his devoirs to Mrs/ Bingwood^ wholly nn^ 
suspicions of a similar intention on Pikeham's 
part. 

The consequence was that when the Attorney 
Squire^ after leaving his cab in the Strand^ entered 
the door of Howberry's Hotel, he came upon 
the curate wiping Ids boots on the mat in the 
hall. 

'' Ah I Complyne V' 

'' You, Mr. Pikeham V' 

'' I— Pikeham/' 

'^ Fm come to — ^to ^' 

" So am I, Complyne — all right — needn't ex- 
plain. I understand perfectly '^ 

At this moment the waiter, who had previously 
gone up to announce Complyne to Mrs. Bingwood, 
appeared with, '^ Please to walk up, sir.'' Then 
glancing, not unsuspiciously, at Pikeham, ^^This 
gentleman with you, sir ?" 

" Yes, yes, we're together,'' Pikeham hastened to 
thrust in. " Go on, Complyne." 

'' You know the number, sir," the waiter said to 
Complyne, recognising in him a former visitor, and 
then rushed to the street. At the door he found 
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one of the ubiqnitous Commissionaires^ to whom he 
cried, '^ A job for you V^ 

The maimed man obeyed the summons. 

" You^e got to take this/' he continued, " to 
St. John's Wood. Lady wants it to go quicker 
than a telegram. You're to take a 'Ansom — and 
you're to wait for a answer !" 

Looking over the Commissionaire's armless 
shoulder, as he hurries up Surrey Street, we are 
enabled to discover that the letter is from Mrs. 
Ringwood to Hugh Eingwood. 

Considerably disconcerted, Complyne led the way 
upstairs. Although knowing nothing of the real 
relations of Pikeham with Mrs. Ringwood, he felt 
quite convinced that the former would, under exist- 
ing circumstances, be viewed by the latter in the 
light of an intruder — an intruder, too, brought in by 
himl 

As he entered the room first, he was enabled, 
while drawing near to Mrs. Ringwood, to glance 
and point his finger over his shoulder in such a 
manner as to arrest her attention, and cause her to 
watch anxiously for the arrival of the person who 
was the object of his warning gestures. But the 
signal was observed equally by the vigilant indi- 
vidual at whom it was directed, no less so than 
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the eflTect it produced ^upon her to whom it was 
addressed. 

'^ Oh V thought Pikeham, " then their meeting 
has been pre-arranged. Things have gone further- 
between them than I imagined V 

Mrs, Kingwood, who had risen to receive her 
expected visitor^ betrayed no symptoms of emotion 
at seeing him who was unexpected, beyond that of 
extreme surprise. She curtsied haughtily to Pike- 
ham, while she extended her hand with marked 
urbanity to the curate. ^^I thank you for this 
visit, Mr. Complyne/^ she said ; " but I am rather 
surprised to see you accompanied by Mr. Pikeham.'' 

" I did not accompany Mr. Complyne/' the 
Attorney Squire hastened to put in ; " we met at 
the door, having come to London this morning 
by previous arrangement V^ with emphasis. ^^ I may 
observe, also, that Mr. Complyne has informed 
me of the — the exact nature of his business 
here.^' 

" Indeed ?^' Mrs. Bin^ood said, eyeing the two 
doubtfully. ^' Really that's very singular.*' 

'' Singular r 

"Singular, Mr. Pikeham, from the fact that 
Mr. Complyne himself is not yet aware of the 
nature of that business/' 
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The curate and Fikeham looked inquiringly one 
at the other. 

'^ She's trying to throw the lawyer off the scent/' 
thought Complyne. '^ I'll say nothing till she 
shows me her game." 

" She's making a cat's paw of this poor devil, 
for -some purpose of her own," thought Fikeham. 
'' 111 hold my tongue till I see what she's up to." 

Mrs. Ringwood, thus perforce left in possession 
of the hearing of her audience, resumed, ^^ I have 
admitted that between Mr. Complyne and myself 
there is business to be discussed. I have yet to 
learn what is Mr. Pikeham's business with me ; or, 
if he is not here on business, what is the object of 
this visit ? I don't flatter myself to the extent of 
attributing it to simple courtesy." 

All this was uttered with a cold, stern, passion- 
less, and withal haughty manner, so entirely dif- 
ferent fipom what Fikeham had expected — seeing 
how absolutely he had taken her by surprise — that 
he found himself more disconcerted than he had 
ever deemed it possible he could be in any situation 
whatever. Mrs. Ringwood perceived her advan- 
tage, and thus followed it up. '^ I invite you, Mr. 
Pikeham, to say whatever you have to say to me 
in Mr. Complyne's presence. Nay, I go* further. 
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and tell you that I decline henceforih to hold anj 
communicatioii with you except iu his presence/' 

" Really/' Pikeham said, " Mr. Complyne is a 
highly privileged man. I think he could hardlj, 
when he accepted my proposal to come to London, 
have been aware of the confidential position to 
which he had become elevated in your estimation.'' 

" Be that as it may, he knows it now," was the 
widow^s prompt and downright reply. 

Complyne, the while, looked awkward and con- 
fused, couscious of standing convicted before Mrs. 
Ilingwood of having concealed from her that he had 
formed the project of coming to London, inde- 
pendently of her summons. This was probably a 
matter of perfect indifference to her, who, as will 
readily be conceived, had objects in view widely 
different from those with which the curate credited 
her. 

*^ In plain English, ma'am," Pikeham snapped 
out, " you wish Mr. Complyne to remain, me to go?'' 

'^ I have something to say to Mr. Complyne. I 
have nothing to say to you," she answered. " If 
you have anything to say to me, say it, and have 
done !" 

Pikeham's indignation was exceeded by his stupe- 
faction at this dauntless demeanour — this decision 
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of language^ this lofty defiance. He felt that there 
must be behind it all some consciousness of power, 
the key to which he did not possess. As one of 
his golden rules was never to bark unless he could 
bite, he rose at once, and said with a suavity not 
wholly devoid of menace, " I think it would not be 
to your advantage, while it certainly would be dis- 
tasteful to me, that I should speak to you in this 
reverend gentleman's presence. I will write to 
you at my leisure. I wish you a good morning.^' 
Then airily to Complyne, ^^ At half-past seven, you 
know — sharp V^ 

'^ I suppose/' said the widow, when the door was 
closed, " you are engaged to dine with him ?'' 

^' Yes ; we came up to town together.'' 

'^ As he told me. Pray what did he mean by 
saying you had informed him of the nature of your 
business with me ?" 

'^ Bear in mind, my dear Mrs. Ringwood, that he 
was not aware of your having written to me." 

'^ Of course ; you would hardly have told him of 
that; but " 

" Nay ; permit me to go on ! Mr. Fikeham is 
clearly one who jumps rapidly at conclusions, and 
he appears to have identified in his own mind the 
matter on which he had reason to believe I desired 
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to see you with that on which he imagined yon 
desired to see me/' 

The widow began to perceive that there was 
something not quite above board between the two 
men^ as also to form a tolerably correct idea of the 
nature of their mutual understanding. This did 
not tend to raise the prioet of St. Mary's in her 
estimation. ^^ If the idiot still persists in that in- 
sane pursuit/' she thought, '^ he might at least 
follow it with a decent secrecy !" Herein at least 
we know that she wronged poor Complyne. 

'^ If you please," she now said, '^ we'll leave aside 
any subject which Mr. Pikeham may, rightly or 
wrongly, suppose you wish to bring before me, and 
come at once to one which I do wish, anxiously 
wish, to bring before you. At the time I wrote to 
you I was in sore distress of mind fipom causes into 
which, if ever I should enter with you, it would be 
as a clergyman" (had Complyne's recollections of the 
evening at Pikeham's been less hazy than they were, 
some questions put to him on that occasion by 
his host must now have recurred to his memory) ; 
'^ and though I thought it possible I should also be 
obliged to ask you for some assistance of a more 
business character, I trusted the course I was pur- 
suing in another quarter would have rendered an 
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arduous task which I have set myself comparatively 
easy of performance, by enlisting in my service the 
person most interested in the success of my endea- 
vours. It is my imhappy fate that all my best 
and most honest efforts to repair the evil conse- 
quences of past actions should be met by nothing 
but doubt and suspicion. I have no right to com- 
plain. This is a necessity of the situation in which 
I find myself involved ! The result of such a state 
of things is that I am without an adviser — ^I mean 
a legal adviser — in a most terrible dilemma, out of 
which I seek to issue as little harmed myself as is 
consistent with the justice I most anxiously desire 
to do to others/' 

Here she paused, her whole frame being shaken 
by emotion, rose and poured out a draught from a 
phial containing a powerful stimulant, which she 
drank. The curate looked on without speaking. 
This was not exactly the sort of reception he had 
anticipated, but he had the sense to perceive that 
for the present silence was his better part. 

Mrs. Ringwood returned to her seat, and con- 
tinued, '^ It was but a couple of hours ago that 
I received the letter which informed me of what 
seemed my entire isolation and helplessness. A 
few minutea before you arrived I had made a last 
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effort, by writing to the person whose interests I 
am now endeavouring to promote — a letter which 
I, in fact, sent off by the waiter who showed you 
up. If that letter fails to bring me the legal 
advice I have asked for, it is to you that I must 
look to find me a solicitor of the first class. This 
of itself would suffice, if you knew half as much as 
I do of Mr. Pikeham, to tell you that he must be 
kept in ignorance of any steps taken in that di- 
rection.'^ 

Upon this the curate naturally asked, " Do you 
mean me to infer that Mr. Pikeham is not to be 
trusted in — I mean that he is not your friend T' 

" I have not a deadlier foe than Felix Pikeham V' 
The curate looked terror-stricken. " Fm not at 
all surprised that he should tell you the contrary. 
He has certain objects to attain. He is utterly 
unscrupulous as to the means of attaining them. 
What^s more, he will go any lengths to obtain 
tools. Your countenance tells me he has endea- 
voured, perhaps successfully, to make you one.^' 

" Oh ! I trust not. To be sure, he " 

'^ Never mind. Don't attempt to explain. I 
can understand all you would say, without hearing 
it. I wont tell you that henceforth you must 
choose between him and me, because I might thus 
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convey to your mind a totally wrong impression of 
my feelings towards you; but I do say, for your 
own sake, if you have taken Felix Pikeham into 
your confidence, pause in that path ! You're en- 
gaged to dine with him to-day. If you are aware 
of any secret thoughts which he may desire to 
worm out of you, drink little wine I" The curate 
blushed to the very roots of his hair. " Aha ! So 
you\e already been caught in that trap I My 
warning was, then, needless. Pray do you happen 
to know whether he had any business besides yours 
in view, in coming to London ?^' 

" He mentioned none." 

'^ If I remember rightly, he could not have re- 
ceived his letters before he left Market Dimborough.^' 

" No ; I heard him tell his clerk at the station 
to open them all, and send up a telegram if any 
among them should contain important matter.'' 

" He would hardly have had time to go anywhere 
before he came here ;, so I've no doubt that, on 
leaving this, he went to the very place to which I 
sent the letter I mentioned. StiU, if my orders 
were obeyed, it must have arrived before he could. 
Allow me to ask where you are staying ?" 

" At the Craven Hotel.'' 

" Not far off. Can you kindly manage to be 

VOL. III. 18 
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there in an hour from this time ?^' Complyne 
signed affirmatively. '^ Thank yon ; I shall by that 
time know to what extent I mnst ask yonr assis- 
tance ; or, still better, will you return here in an 
hour ? Under any circumstances, T should wish to 
see you before you again meet Mr. Pikeham/' 

Complyne did not regret the conge thus unTcere- 
moniously given him. The events of the last hour, 
both as regarded his intrusive fellow visitor and 
the conversation held with the widow, had: set his 
not very strong brain in a whirl. He wanted soli- 
tude and time for reflection. 

Pikeham, as Mrs. Ringwood had foreseen, drove 
straight from Surrey Street to Hugh's residence, 
where it is necessary that we should anticipate his 
arrival. 

Hugh, as will be remembered, released from the 
necessity of taking a journey into Middleshire, de- 
termined at once to seek an interview with his lady 
love. He went to Park Lane, but his visit was 
fruitless. 

*^ My Lady and Miss Ashbury's out in the car- 
riage, Mr. Hugh,'' was Gunton's reply. *' To be 
sure. Sir Enoch's in ; but I don't suppose you " 

'^ Certainly not, Gunton, Tell her ladyship I'll 
come in after dinner." 
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Yes, sir. Oh! Mr. Hugh, I forgot. Miss 
Ormsleigh's a comin' back this artemoon, oiit o' 
Sussex/' , 

" Ah ! Glad of it, Gunton. Good moruing/' 
When he returned to St. John's Wood he found 
a one-armed Commissionaire waiting with a letter 
which required an answer. He naturally concluded 
it must be from Pikeham, but found it to be from 
Mrs. Ringwood, who wrote as follows : — 

" Howberry'g, 

'*— th August, 186-. 

I 

^^ My dear Hugh, — Strange as this form of ad- 
dress may appear to you, be sure it comes from the 
depth of my heart. Far, very far more than your 
refusal to see me do I regret the selection you have 
made of a medium of communication with me. 

^^ Now mark well what I am about to say ! 

" You have not in the world a more dangerous 
enemy than Felix Pikeham ! 

" What this man is to me it matters not. But 
most urgently do I implore you to repose no con- 
fidence in him as regards the Bingwood estates. 
At the same time it is of vital importance that / 
should have the aid of a solicitor of high character, 
in the steps I now seek to take in your behalf, I 
ask you to refer me to such a person — ^if one pos- 

18— a 
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sessing your confidence so much the better — and 
SO important is it not to lose a moment^ that my 
messenger has orders to await your answer on that 
point alone, 

^' Believe me, in spite of any and every appear- 
ance to the contrary, your sincerely devoted, 

''A. Ringwood/' 

Much as recent discoveries had indisposed him 
towards his correspondent, he was struck by her 
strange warning, and stranger request. For Pike- 
ham, personally, he had as little respect as it was 
possible to have for a person enjoying general 
professional consideration to a large extent; so, 
after a little reflection, he resolved to act upon the 
warning, while to the request he hastened to reply 
as follows : — 

^^ Dear Madam, — I must look to time alone for 
the solution of the mystery which characterizes 
your communication. As I have already mentioned 
to you, I have no connexion with any London 
solicitor ; but I happen to know that my intimate 
friend, Mr. Topham, employs a firm of the very 
highest standing — that of Messrs. Strong and Hick- 
forth, New Square, Lincoln's Inn — I forget the 
number. Let me add, that so satisfied shall I be 
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to see any matters which may concern ns both 
placed in the hands of these gentlemen^ tHat I shall 
hold myself ready to meet you, should you still 
desire it, after you have had an interview with one 
of them. 

'' Hoping in the consununation of those im- 
proved relations which your letter seems to indi- 
cate, I am, dear Madam, faithfully yours, 

" Hugh Ringwood. 

^^ F.S. I shall remain at home to-day as late as 
six o'clock/' 

As the one-armed Commissionaire bearing this 
answer was closing the garden-gate behind him, 
Pikeham jumped from a cab which had just drawn 
up at the house. He had a good memory for faces, 
and at once recollected the man. 

" You're from Howberry's, in Surrey Street, aren't 
you?" he asked. 

^^Yes, sir," the Commissionaire answered, touch- 
ing his hat; "I'm now going back there in a 
Hansom," rather proudly. "Can I take any 
message for you ?" 

" No, I thank you." Then to himself, " They're 
in correspondence. Cabs, too! The devil catch 
'em both ! I'm too late !" 
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He paused before' ringing the bell of the garden- 
gate^ hesitating whether^ in his ignorance of the 
nature and extent of Mrs. Bingwood^s revelations 
to Hugh^ it might not be well to abstain alto- 
gether from his visit ; but a little reflection restored 
to him his accustomed self-reliance. 

'^ Bah V^ he said to himself^ " though my own 
hands are not so clean as they might bc^ it's hard 
if I can't contrive to fling some dirt'' (another word 
for doubt) "on her." And he rang the bell vici- 
ously. Footsteps were quickly heard coming down 
the walk; the garden-gate was opened with a 
jerkj and he suddenly found himself face to face 
with — Miss Puckle ! 

" Miss Puckle ! The " 

'^ Landlady/' she hastened to fill in. 

*' How very singular I" 

" Well^ Mr. Fikeham^ singular things do happen. 
Mr. Kingwood's my lodger. Pray walk in." 

And the garden-gate having been closed, these 
long parted acquaintances were shut in together for 
better or for worse^ as the sequel should show. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



I S if the aspect of Miss Puckle were not 
alone sufficiently suggestive of unpleasant 
reminiscences to Pikeham, scarcely had 
.he entered the hall, when there loomed through a 
cloud of tobacco- smoke the hirsute countenance of 
Roger Poclde, whereupon the spinster exclaimed, 
" Ah ! Mr. Pikeham ! I most introduce you to a 
person you've often heard of, though you never saw 
him, my cousin Roger. Poor Honeyglass's friend — 
of course you remember that business ?" affecting to 
lower her voice. " He who, not to mince terms, 
was got out of the way by Mrs. Honeyglass, 

before her marriage with — you know Here, 

Roger! this is Che Mr. Piktham you've heard 
so much about — osed to be Mrs, Honeyglass's law- 
yer. Cousins, . too, by-the-bye, weren't you, Mr. 
Pikeham ?" 

While Pikeham hesitated to answer this insidious 
question, Roger said, grimly, " Glad to make your 
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acquaintance, sir. That is, if you're not sorry to 
make mine/* 

" Sorry, my dear sir ? Quite the contrary/' said 
Pikeham, secretly wishing the pair of cousins and 
their reminiscences a thousand miles oflF. 

*' All right/' said the Australian, as they shook 
hands. 

Pikeham, who thought this meeting purely 
fortuitous, and had resolved to put a good counte- 
nance on the matter, now asked Miss Puckle, in a 
careless manner, whether Mr. Ringwood was ex- 
pecting to see him. 

^* He is/' she answered ; " he had a telegram 
about you this morning, which prevented his start- 
ing for Middleshire. Just come in here, Mr. Pike- 
ham — my back parlour — what that poor dear Elsen- 
feldt used to call a sanctum. I've sent word up to 
Mr. Ringwood that you're here." And she shut the 
door with a smart bang. 

Pikeham, finding himself, so to speak, placed 
under restraint by the vigorous spinister, hastened 
to turn the conversation, by asking, ^^Well, Miss 
Puckle, and where have you been all these 
years ?" ^ 

^' Oh ! as usual with me, here, there, and every- 
where. You know mv sort of life." 
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'^ And I hope now you're in flourishing circum- 
stances T* 

'^ Very fair, Mr, Pikeham. Indeed I donH think 
I could be more comfortable. And then Roger 
has made lots of money. I say ! didn't she serve 

him a right good turn when she Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

So you don't like the subject, eh ? Still I can't help 
asking you what has become of my friend Sarah 
Elsenfeldt ?" 

" Upon my honour, Miss Puckle, I know no 
more than the dead I" was Pikeham's unblushing 
reply. 

^^ Really !" with a laugh full of meaning, '^ is it 
possible ? Well now, excuse me ! but — I — I — do 

you know Ha ! ha ! ha I I always fancied you'd 

end by making her Mrs. Pikeham. I did, positively. 
She was a fine figure of a woman, eh ?" 

'^ Nonsense ! You surely of aU living people knew 
me better than to think I was likely to get into 
shoes that — ahem ! — had been so mysteriously 
emptied as were Rudolph Elsenfeldt's ?" 

Miss Puckle burst into a loud laugh, which was 
her only comment on this speech. 

^^ You seem amused," Pikeham proceeded, ^^ though 
I can't, for the life of me, understand what is the 
comic element in this subject. Surely you don't 
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pretend to deny that Elsenfeldt's end was myste- 
rious V 

" Certainly I don't/' 

^^ And you agree with me in this, that many 
things tended to throw suspicion on his wife ?'' 

^* Suspicion, Mr. Pikeham V 

" Suspicion, Miss Puckle — suspicion of having, 
to use a mild expression, accelerated his end." 

^^ Or, to use a strong expression, Mr. Pikeham, 
of having poisoned him.' 

" Thaf s the plain English of it.' 

" Then in that respect, I entirely differ from you." 

'' Indeed V 

" Yes, indeed ; on the contrary, I feel " But 

what Miss Puckle felt on the subject was not at that 
moment made known to Pikeham, the servant just 
then entering with the announcement that Mr. 
Ringwood was ready to see the gentleman from the 
country. 

The interview between Hugh and Pikeham was 
very short. The former at once stated that after 
he had written expressing a wish to see the latter^ 
circumstances had occurred which had induced him 
to change his mind, and that, for the present, he 
should not trouble Mr. Pikeham on the subject 
which he had desired to discuss. 
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FikeHam was profuse in his exj»*essioiis of readi- 
ness to serve Hugh, and then felt his way by saying 
be understood that Mrs. Bingwood was in London, 
that a strange report was afloat in Middleshire of 
her approaching marriage ; some people going the 
length of naming as the object of her choice a High 
Church clergyman. As for himself, he went on to 
assure '' dear Mr. Hugh,^^ he did not for a moment 
believe it. Yet he did not hesitate to set down 
Mrs. Bingwood as a dangerous woman. Oh ! most 
dangerous ! He trusted his dear young friend would 
on no account allow himself to be drawn into per- 
sonal communication with a perik)n whose artifices 
and wiles notoriously exceeded those of the majority 
of her sex. Of course no person could prevent 
another from communicating by letter. He should 
not wonder to hear that such an attempt had been 
made in the present instance. It was impossible to 
divine the amoimt of advantage she might not hope 
to derive from letting the world suppose she was on 
good terms with the grandson of her late husband. 
But it was to be hoped Mr. Bingwood had sternly 
checked, and would so continue to check any such 
attempts ; and much more in a similar strain. To 
all of which his hearer, while careful to show by his 
manner that he was not disposed to prolong the 
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conversation, replied that on one point Mr. Pikeham 
was right ; Mrs. Bingwood had certainly written to 
him. He added that he had answered her letter ; 
but beyond this he would not go, and all Pikeham's 
endeavours to dive into the subject or the nature of 
the correspondence thus admitted were fruitless. 

Left to himself, by the departure of his baffled 
visitor, Hugh returned to certain reflections which 
that visitor^s arrival had interrupted. It had only 
occurred to him when he had already despatched 
his answer to Mrs. Ringwood that the solicitors to 
whom he had recommended her were the confiden- 
tial advisers at once of Arthur Topham and — her 
own husband ! That eventually the disclosure of 
the truth as regarded Elsenfeldt must be made, he 
felt to be certain. To this end, in fact, he had 
already formed in his mind a plan of action. He 
would write to Elsenfeldt an account of all that 
had occurred, and ask his consent to such disclosure; 
but until he should have obtained that consent, he 
felt himself bound to observe strict silence, even 
at the cost of prolonging the present situation^ 
however inconvenient and painful to himself it 
might be. 

What might now ensue,*' he asked himself, '^ if 
Mrs. Ringwood — ^Mrs. Elsenfeldt'' — the names were 
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becoming strangely jumbled together in his mind — 
" should^ acting on his advice, go to Messrs. Strong 
and Hickforth ? Complications of some sort seemed 
inevitable ; and it was equally difficult to foretell 
their nature and their consequences. It was really 
very vexatious. How could he have acted so 
thoughtlessly ? Wishing to do the best thing he 
could under .the circumstances, he had, in point of 
fact, done the very worst it was possible to do. 
Like the firebrand tied to the tails of the foxes 
loosened among the com, that unlucky note of his 
had been sent forth to the injury alike of friend and 
foe. However, his repentance came too late. He 
might regret, he could not repair the deed. Al^ ! 
All this was absurd. He would occupy himself, 
and so change the current of his thoughts. Here- 
upon, taking up a book, he attempted to read. 
The book was a novel. He fell upon a sensational 
scene which enchained him for some minutes. Then 
came page upon page of so-called word-painting, 
more or less clumsily imitated from Dickens, and 
he found himself hopelessly entangled in the maze 
of ungrammatical fiistian. He flung aside the 
volume. His own thoughts, confused as they were, 
would be more consecutive than the writer's. Be- 
sides, talk of romances ! wsus there not a romance 
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of his own then in action, far more strange, than 
the average of fictions? And thus for another 
quarter of an hour he wandered up and down the 
room, weaving in his brain all sorts of possible and 
impossible situations yet in store for him and those 
associated with his fortunes. At length, weari^ 
by these efforts of imagination, it occurred to him 
that the most effectual mode of diverting his ideas 
into an entirely new channel would be to return 
to his studio. 

With that view he had opened the door, when — 
Ha ! What did he hear ? There were some per- 
sons in the studio I A woman's voice ! Those must 
be Miss Puckle's shrill tones — and a man was talk- 
ing with her. By George ! That fellow Pikeham f 
Confound the spinster ! She had then, in defiance 
of all orders to the contrary, entered the studio. 
Not content with that, she had introduced, and it 
appeared as if she were acting as cicerone to, a 
stranger — that was to say, a stranger to her — for of 
course, she could know nothing of Pikeham ! Or 
was it that Pikeham had himself audaciously walked 
in, and that she, considering herself responsible for 
the safety of all the property on her premises, had 
followed this strange man in, to see that he didn't 
pocket the paint-brushes, and pilfer the colour 
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bladders ? Be that as it might, he would himself 
presently see what it all meant, and act according 
to the exigencies of the situation. So he descended 
the staircase, if not intent on absolute hostility, yet 
disposed for a strict reckoning with the intruders. 
•3f . * * * * 

Prymes Complyne, faithful to his promise, re- 
turned to Howberry^s Hotel an hour after he had 
left it. He found Mrs. Ringwood excited and agi- 
tated. She placed in his hand HugVs letter, which 
had reached her a few minutes since. 

^^ I have heard of the firm of Strong and Hick- 
forth,^' he observed, when he had read it ; ^^ people 
of high standing.^' 

^' I know it,^^ she said, " yet I would rather have 
gone elsewhere. But there is no time to be lost. 
I wont hesitate to see them. 1^11 even ask for Mr. 
Hickforth himself. Yes, yes ; no hesitation V' 

The, curate looked at her with surprise, for she 
seemed to be. speaking less to him than to herself. 

^' Why shotdd theite'be hesitation ?i^ he asked. 

" There are reasons,^^ she replied, clenching her 
teeth, as if to repress some bodily pain, though in 
fact her tortures were moral only, " connected with 
the past, which make that office in New Square a 
place to be avoided by me as if I knew that it con- 
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tallied a train of gunpowder to which I was con- 
demned to apply the match ! Yet, thither I go. 
My destiny is manifestly in that letter of Hugh's ! 
ni follow it, let it lead me whither it may ! I ask 
yon to do me the kindness to accompany me — now 
— without a minute's delay ! I dread the effects of 
deliberation." 

There was a mixture of solemnity and impetuosity 
in her manner which awed the curate into passive 
obedience, and he at once consented to go whither- 
soever she wished. Hereupon she rang the bell, 
and requesting him, when the waiter shoidd come, 
to send out for a cab, she quitted the room to change 
her dress. 

The ouly explanation vouchsafed by Mrs. Bing- 
wood to her companion during the drive was, that 
she had, many years ago, seen Mr. Hickforth. She 
could not, she added, tell how he might now receive 
her. She must beg Mr. Complyne not to exhibit 
any surprise he might feel at anything that should 
occur in the course of the forthcoming inter- 
view. 

" Mr. Hickforth is iu, air, but engaged," was the 
clerk's aiiswcr to the curate's question on that sub- 
ject, 

" la he likely to be soon disengaged ?" 
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" I ca&'t Bay, air. If yon like to send in your 
names, I'll ascertain." 

Complyne gave Mrs. BiDgwood's card and his 
own, and the clerk asked them to take seats. 

Some three or four minutes elapsed before the 
clerk returned, when, addressing Mrs. Ringwood, 
who still remained closely veiled, he said Mr. Hick- 
forth would be very soon disengaged. 

There was silence in the room, broken only hy 
the scratching of the clerk's pen over the draft 
paper on which he was engaged. 

Presently a gentleman looked in — not Mr. Hick- 
forth, but Mr. Strong — who, after conferring with 
his partner on the singular event of this visit, was 
anxious to have a look at the lady and her reverend 
companion. He bowed to Mrs. Ringwood, who 
returned the salutation, though without lifting her 
veil, and then retired, having taken, as he afterwards 
informed Hickforth, nothing by his motion. 

And here a word or two will not be amiss to state 
exactly what these gentlemen know of Mrs. Ring- 
wood's later hbtory. 

No sooner had the great Investigator seen 
the last of Pikeham on that matter of the sur- 
veillance set upon Howbeny'a Hotel, than he in- 
formed Mr. Oriey of all that had occurred. Orley 

TOL. III. 19 
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held a consultation thereupon "with Hickforth, who 
took measures to ascertain what had been the cir- 
cumstances under which Mrs. Elsenfeldt had be- 
come Mrs. Rini^ood. The effect produced on 
Orley by the result of these inquiries may be ima- 
gined. Terrible, indeed, were the consequences of 
his error in aiding Elsenfeldt in the execution of 
his romantic scheme. 

Now, however, there was only one course to be 
pursued. At all costs this woman's position as the 
actual wife of a living husband must be made 
known. The means of attaining such end were 
possessed by Strong and Hickforth. Strong and 
Hickforth must do the work. How — ^unexpectedly 
aided by the present visit — they set about doing it, 
we are shortly to learn. 

We are in Mr. Hickforth's rooms. He stands be- 
fore his table, bowing coldly as the widow and the 
curate enter. 

" Mrs. Ringwood, I suppose,'^ he said, looking at 
the cards he held in his hand, ^^and Mr. Complyne V^ 

The widow bent her head in silent token of 
acquiescence — ^the curate added, with some haste 
and nervousness, ^^ Of Market Dimborough.'' 

"Prom whom,'' Mrs. Ringwood broke in, '^I 
wish to have no secrets — none, Mr. Hickforth/' 
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Mr. Hickfortli bowed again^ signed to titiem both 
to be seated, and sat down himself, not in front of 
the table, like a solicitor about to take instructions 
for a will, or receive suggestions for a marriage 
settlement, but sideways to, and leaning with one 
arm upon it, ia.s if awaiting enlightenment upon an 
obscure and complicated case. 

Mrs. Bingwood raised her veil. *^ When I 
tell you, sir,^' she proceeded to say, '' that I 
am here upon the recommendation of Mr. Bing- 
wood, does the fact convey to your mind any indi- 
cation of the nature of my business T^ 

Hickforth^s countenance expressed very great 
surprise mingled with no little doubt, as he 
answered, ^^ Beally ma^am, I am unable to base 
any opinion upon a fact which seems so extraordinary 
—scarcely credible, indeed.'^ 

" Nevertheless it is so, sir. Do me the favour 
to read this/' and she gave him the note just re- 
ceived from Hugh. 

After he had read it carefully through, dwelling 
particularly upon the postscript, which, as will be 
remembered, announced that the writer would re- 
main at home as late as six o'clock, he looked at 
his watch and appeared as if debating some mode 
of action in his own mind. Presently he rang the 

19— % 
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bell, saying, *' Pardon me, ma'am/' Then, addressing 
the clerk who had answered the summons, " Tell 
Mr. Strong I am coming to his room/' And again 
to the widow, " I mnst ask yon to excuse my ab- 
sence for a few minutes ; I wish to consult my 
partner on the matter which I now feel confident 
brings you here." 

" I should be very glad, sir," she said, " if I found 
you prepared for what I am about to say. It would 
greatly facilitate the attainment of my object." 

Mr. Hiekforth bowed and left the room quickly. 

Prymes Complyne felt, when he was gone, as if 
a protection had been withdrawn from himself. 
There was now, he knew not why, a sort of moral 
paralysis upon him in the single presence of this 
incomprehensible woman. Nor did he feel his 
courage mount higher when she proceeded to say, 
nervously grasping his arm, " You cannot have the 
same perception of what is coming as he has, not 
possessing his knowledge of bygone events. Oh ! 
Mr. Complyne, do not judge me harshly, if he 
should be tempted to pass the limits of professional 
duty, and to tear aside the veil that covers the 
past ?" 

The poor curate looked scared and uncomfortable. 
He felt that something was expected £rom him in 
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the way of sympathetic assurance^ and yet^ in the 
bewilderment by which he seemed to be enveloped 
as by a cloudy he was unable to utter a word^ or do 
anything but close his eyes^ and make feeble depre- 
cutory movements with his hands. 

The widow's grasp on his arm relaxed, and a 
look of cold indifference came over her now averted 
countenance, as she thought, ^^What a pale and 
glimmering reflection of the Great Light from above 
is that which burns in this intellect I To the rope 
of sand he held out I once was prepared to cling, 
because I thought him earnest, and, though frivolous 
as to form, at least sincere in his belief. Ah I a 
disappointment-^a heavy disappointment !'' 

Her reflections were interrupted by the return of 
Mr. Hickforth. 

" Now ma'am,'' he said, '^ I am ready to hear you. 
My partner and I are agreed as to the course to be 
pursued in this business, always assuming me to be 
right in my interpretation of your intentions. I shall 
not forestall your statement, but you may depend on 
my seizing the earliest occasion to save you un- 
necessary exertion in matters of detail." 

'* With your permission, sir," she said, " I will 
ask you to reverse your proposed order of things. 
To me this subject is so painful that I approach it 
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▼ith an unwillingness amounting to terror. I will^ 
then, ask you to tell me what is the expectation 
you have formed as to my object in coming here^ 
bearing in mind^ if you please^ that I intend to ask 
you to act on my behalf in carrying out that 
object." 

'^ The course you propose is exceptional^ as in- 
deed is the whole affair from beginning to end/' 

" I trust it is, sir/' the widow said, sorrowfully. 

" Well, then,'' resumed Hickforth, ^^ here is, in a 
few words, my view of the situation in which you 
admit yourself to be placed, and of the resolution 
you have in consequence come to. Owing to cir- 
cumstances into which we need not enter, your 
position in Middleshire has become a false and un- 
tenable one. You are uncomfortable — even un- 
happy." A heavy sigh from his hearer attested the 
correctness of the supposition. " The possession and 
the management of the Ringwood property brings 
you more care than satisfaction. You have far 
more money than you can spend — you have had 
enough — ahem ! — of matrimony — you fe^l that a 
tranquil retired life will best suit you, and that, 
provided you can be assured a handsome compe- 
tence, you would gladly be rid of the cares inseparable 
from the ownership of the estate. In leaving it to 
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you^ the late Ralph Ringwood did an act of ex- 
treme injustice as regards his lineal heir^ the present 
Hugh Ringwood, who has been by that act con* 
demned to relative poverty and obscurity. You ore 
aUve to all this^ and you have come to the conclusion 
that you can at the same time consult your own 
inclination^ and repair that act of injustice^ by 
making over the property to Hugh upon terms 
which it will be my business to settle for you. Am 
I right or wrong ?'^ 

"Wrong only in one respect/^ was the reply. 
" I intend to make over the estate absolutely and 
unreservedly, together with all the money I received 
from Hughes grandfather. Hugh will take care 
that I want for nothing during the years that yet 
remain to me. They will not be many.^' 

The eflFect of this announcement upon the two 
persons who heard it was remarkable, though widely 
different in each case ; for while the solicitor drew 
a loDg breath, expressive of extreme relief, the 
curate gave a sigh of extreme despondency. In 
fact, by this spontaneous act on the part of the 
supposed widow of the late owner of Ringwood, the 
chief part of Mr. Hiokforth's difficulties were 
removed, while Prymes Complyne heard the knell of 
his hopes rung in her assurance that she intended 
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to close her existence as a comparatively poor 
woman. 

Hiekforth was single in the expression of his 
feelings. ^' Allow me^ ma'am^^' he said^ risings 
and taking her hand, " to congratulate you on the 
decision of character, clearsightedness, and almost 
manly vigour, which have prompted you to this 
most thorough course of action I In placing your- 
self unreservedly in my hands, as you have done^ 
you impose on me certain duties — I mean pro- 
fessional duties — in respect of your solid interests 
which you may rest assured I will not neglect. Mr. 
Bingwood, whom from this moment I shall regard 
as the master of Ringwood Grange, will, I have no 
doubt, approve of my endeavours to act in the 
matter in the same large spirit which has been 
displayed by yourself." 

'^ You are very kind, Mr. Hiekforth,^' was her 
reply. " I feel most deeply the gentleness and 
toleration you display in viewing my conduct. I 
see how readily you close your eyes to the past, and 
how '' 

Hiekforth hastened to interrupt her, glancing at 
the curate, with '^My dear lady, I know not 
whether you ever have thought or may think fit to 
make that past the subject of professional conversa- 
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tion with this gentleman ; bnt as regards myself^ I 
beg to say it is as much as^ urith the assistance of a 
large staff of clerks^ I can do to get through the 
matters that arise from one day to another. So^ if 
you please^ between you and me " 

'' I understand you, Mr. Hickforth/^ she said. 
" You would not have me withdraw the veil which 
hides the past. And it shall be so J — for I tell you, 
sir^' (she now rose, while her eyes flashed a por- 
tion of their old light, and her brow beamed with 
something of its former haughtiness), '* whatever 
may be here" (pressing her hand on her heart), 
'* between my conscience and the omniscient God, I 
have no fear of what living man can say of me ! 
So, listen to noue — none, mark me well ! — who may 
attempt to persuade you to the contrary V 

The man of religion gazed wildly and wonderingly 
at her, as, still keeping silence, he rose together 
with her. The man of law rose also, but it was to 
take her aside, and whisper to her, ^' I perceive your 
allusion — it is intended for Mr^ Fikeham. Am I 
not right ?'* 

" Quite right,'^ she answered. " K you wish it, 
I can be more explicit concerning him.'' 

" No, no — I know enough of him.'' Then rais- 
ing his voice, " Now let me tell you the plan I 
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have^ in concert with Mr. Strong, formed for oar 
future action. We will^ if you please, at once see 
Mr. Ringwood. It seems to me that by a very 
short interview with him everything may be settled 
so as to meet your wishes and his/' 

" I am entirely in yomr hands, sir.'* 

'' Well, then, the so(»Ler we set off the better — 
some client might come in and seize me by the 
button/' 

He held his hat, and had opened the door that 
she might go out,, when he paused and said, " I beg 
Mr. Complyne's pardon — will he go with us ?" 

" Certainly,'^ she answered, without giving the 
person in question time to object. " He will, I 
know, be glad to see this matter through/' 

The curate could, of course, only bow his assent* 
and follow. The truth is he had now become 
apathetic and indifferent to the whole business. He 
felt that he had nothing either to gain or to lose by 
any turn of the widow's affairs, and he heartily 
wished her, with her mysteries, and her lawyers, 
reputable as well as disreputable, at the bottom of 
the ocean, and himself back at his cure, among 
those virgin penitents to whose blandishments he 
had, in his loftier matrimonial aspirations, shown 
himself but too insensible. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

E left Hugh in the act of descending to his 
stndio^ greatly displeased to find that its 
sancity had been invaded by the profane. 

The precaution not having been taken of closing 
the door, he was enabled to enter unheard as well 
as unseen, and to approach the intruding pair, then 
standing in front of his easel, at the very moment 
when Miss Puckle^s hand was extended, to raise the 
covering which hid the picture from uninitiated eyes. 

'* Miss Puckle \" Hugh exclaimed, in a voice 
trembling with suppressed anger, " let me beg of 
you not to uncover the picture. You really don^t 
know what you are doing V' 

The spinster thus arrested in her movement, for 
a few moments seemed to hesitate. Hugh, who 
liked her much, felt compunction at having, as he 
imagined, alarmed her by his unwonted sternness. 
Great, however, was his surprise when, nodding her 
head, and shaking at him the forefinger of her dis- 
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engaged hand^ she said^ '* I know well enongli wliat 
I'm about, Mr. Bingwood — ay^ a great deal better 
than you do, as you'll presently admit/' Then 
with a jerk of well measured force, she flung the 
covering over the back of the canvas, and displayed 
the now nearly finished picture to Felix Pikeham's 
expectant gaze. 

There was something in her language and man- 
ner so indicative of a conviction of bdng in the 
right, of really knowing well enough what she was 
about, as she had phrased it, that Hugh spoke not 
another word, only the thought that arose in his 
mind was, " The cunning old jade J She has seen 
the picture, ay, studied it closely too. I wonder 
what's coming next !" 

In the meantime Pikeham was examining the 
picture with real satisfaction. " Upon my word, 
Mr. Hugh," he exclaimed, " you must allow me to 
compliment you upon this very remarkable work. A 
composition, Miss Puckle tells me, formed from the 
sketches you made in the country itself.^' 

" Yes, Mr. Pikeham,'' Hugh said, '' the scene 
is laid at Ballarat.'' 

'' I see. At the diggings, evidently. Really 
very interesting, and quite a novel subject.'' 

Nothing soothes any irritation in the art creator 
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like a due appreciation of the work of his creation, 
Hugh was at once borne away by his enthusiasm to 
the extent of commencing a description of the 
incidents he had reproduced on canvas^ when the 
sound of voices was heard in the passage whence a 
short flight of steps gave access to the studio. 
All present looked towards the door as it was 
opened^ and the servant exclaimed^ '^ Please^ sir^ a 
lady and two gentlemen P' 

At the same moment one of the gentlemen in 
question was seen ascending the steps. It was Mr. 
Hickforth. He was immediately followed, first by 
Mrs. Ringwood, then by Prymes Complyne. 

Hugh quitted the picture^ and advanced in 
uncertainty towards the new-comers, of whom 
Hickforth was entirely, and Complyne almost 
unknown to him, while the widow was closely veiled. 

Fikeham stood aghast, as he at once recognised 
all three; but suppressing any exclamation of 
surprise, he turned to Miss Puckle, and rather 
forced than led her to the end of ihe studio 
furthest from the door. There, among lay figures, 
fragments of old armour, plaster casts, and other 
artistic paraphernalia, they might remain, he thought j 
at least for some time, unobserved. 

Mr. Hickforth named himself as he met Hugh. 
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''Although I do not exactly anderstand the 
motLve of your yisit^ Mr. Hickforth/' Hugh said^ 
taking his hand, and at the same time bowing to 
the widow, whom he had now recognised, " I am 
glad to see you here. It proves to me that you 
have been approached by Mrs. Ringwood in a con- 
ciliatory spirit.^' 

Mr. Hickforth replied that nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the interview he had just had with 
that lady. 

Hugh had, in the meantime, placed seats, being 
careful so to arrange them that his three visitors 
should not sit facing the picture. And even then 
the situation, seeing his extreme susceptibility as 
regarded his friend Elsenfeldt, was not without its 
danger. There sat the man's wife close to the 
picture ; she had but to turn round to fix her eye 
on the centre group, recognise the likeness, and she 
would at once possess the secret of his existence. 
A cold shiver came over him as he thought of that 
irrepressible Miss Puckle, and the intrusive per- 
sonage to whom she had given admission, both of 
whom he now perceived seated at the furthest end 
of the studio, the spinster on a bundle of old cos- 
tumes, the lawyer on the model of a gold digger's 
bench. A call of " Now, Mr. Bingwood, if you 
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please^ we^l proceed to buBiness 1'^ attracted his 
attention to Mr. Hickforth^ and so prevented him 
from remarking a sudden attempt on Miss Puckle^s 
part to rise from her seat for the purpose of making 
him a sign, which attempt was frustrated by Pike- 
ham, who strenuously endeavoured to retain her in 
her sitting posture. Equally was Hugh deaf to the 
very energetic, though whispered conversation which 
ensued between the pair, accompanied by gestures 
and movements indicating the spinster's desire 
to approach the persons assembled near the pic- 
ture^ and of Fikeham^s determination to prevent 
her from so doing. 

Mr. Hickforth had now entered upon his rela- 
tion of what he described as '^ the very remarkable 
series of incidents, the latest phase of which was 
his own unceremonious appearance in Mr. Ring- 
wood's studio/^ 

In the meantime the whispers at the end of the 
studio were growing so much louder, and the move- 
ments of the whisperers so much more energetic, 
that Mr. Hickforth also became aware of. the pre- 
sence of other persons than those near himself. 
It is not doubtful that one particular sentence which 
he had just uttered had been overheard by Miss 
Puckle and Fikeham. 
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This sentence was^ " And now, having done full 
justice to the good intentions of this lady^ I am 
about to satisfy you as well as her that you are 
owner of the Ringwood estates^ independently of 
any act of hers !" 

Before Mr. Hickforth could even draw Hugh's 
attention to the fact of this extension of his audi- 
ence, a scufi9e and a crash caused the four personJs 
seated in front of the picture to start up simul- 
taneously in astonishment. 

It had been occasioned thus : Miss Puckle had^ 
by a sudden and resolute effort, risen from her 
bundle of costumes; Pikeham, seeking to prevent 
this her upward movement, had overbalanced the 
bench on which he sat, falling himself over one 
end of it, and causing the reverse end first to rise^ 
and then to descend to the floor with a loud 
noise. 

Miss Puckle emerged quickly from her conceal- 
ment. Fikeham scrambled up and followed her, 
looking at once crestfallen, indignant, and alarmed. 
The wonderment and the recognitions which fol- 
lowed may be imagined. Hugh retired a few 
paces. Unable to explain the situation thus 
created, he felt he could not do better than let 
it develop itself. 
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* 
Mrs. Ringwood's surprise at seeing Fikeham be- 
came momentary stupefaction when she found her- 
self in presence of Miss Fuckle also. 

Mr. Hickforth did not know Miss Fuckle, though 
he had heard of her from Elsenfeldt. He of course 
recognised Fikeham, whomheacknowledged distantly. 
Fikeham, like one in a dream, returned his salutation, 
made a movement to take Mrs. Ringwood^s hand, 
which she did not reciprocate, and finally laid hold 
of the curate's cotton glove, and almost * pulled 
it off. 

Miss Fuckle was the first to speak ; in truth, she 
alone of all present was quite equal to the occasion, 
which is easily accounted for, inasmuch as her 
having admitted Fikeham to the studio was part of 
a scheme deliberately planned for the attainment 
of a particular end. 

" This is a strange meeting, Mr. Ringwood,^^ she 
said. She was now standing close to Hugh, and 
consequently a little apart from the others. " Who'd 
ever have thought to see so many old acquain- 
tances brought together after being separated for so 
long ? Mr. Fikeham and I haven't met since — ^let 
me see ! — 'since'' — she paused, as if endeavouring 
to remember, while all eyes were directed to Fike- 
ham, who stood grinding his teeth and gnawing 
VOL. in, 20 
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his lips with suppressed anger — " I declare not since 
the sale of furniture and effects at the house in 
Tybumia. And^ by-the-bye, Mr. Bingwood^ I don^t 
think I ever told you — but why should I, having no 
idea it would interest you^ as Fve lately come to know 
it does ? — about that arm-chair/^ pointing to one in a 
comer. " Well, sir, that same arm-chair'^ — aU eyes 
directed to the object — "I bought at the sale Fm 

speaking of. Fd often sat in it, and I had a fancy 

Well, to go on — it must now be'' — ^flinging a vixenish 
glance at her former patroness — " I declare it's — 
three — four — five — ^why it wants but two months of 
six years'' — purposely drawing out, and emphasizing 
the words — ^^^ since — last — I — set eyes on — Sarah 
Elsenfeldt, there !" 

The effect of this announcement, necessarily great 
from its very nature, was considerably heightened 
by the speaker's deliberate delivery, and by the 
meaning gesture of her forefinger, which she seemed 
disposed almost to hurl defiantly at the object of 
her denunciation, as if she would have said, ^' Dis- 
prove that if you can I" 

Greatly to Miss Puckle's astonishment, the per- 
son thus addressed evinced no particle of anger, but 
calmly, though very sorrowfully, said, '' My good 
Miss Fuckle, you are evidently not aware that I 
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have changed my name since we parted. I am now 
Mrs. Bingwood. Ask Mr. Bingwood himself.^' 

Miss Puckle burst into a loud fit of laughter^ re- 
peating from time to time in the midst of it^ ^' Mrs. 
Bingwood I Mrs. Bingwood I" 

Mr. Hickforth, who had no knowledge of what 
the eccentric old maid was driving at, here in. 
terposed blandly with, " Beally, ma'am, your mirth 
is somewhat unseasonable.'' 

" Not at all, sir," she cried, '^ not at all. And 
please now do let me get on in my own way. You'll 
find I'm able to enlighten more than one of 
this honourable company." 

" I suspect, ma'am," the polite solicitor rejoined, 
" I for one have nothing to learn from you." 

'^Ahl indeed, sir! indeed!" she said, "las if a 
sudden illumination had burst upon her. ^'Well, 
that's by no means in^urobable. There are some 
plots that require the temperature of a lawyer's 
office to hatch them !" 

'' Pray, ma'am, beware !" Hickforth resumed 
hurriedly. '^ You're getting on dangerous ground I 
Mr. Bingwood," approaching to Hugh ; ^' the turn 
the conversatioii baa taken threatens to interfere 
greatly with the line of conduct I had proposed as 

regards ^" 

20— z 
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" Mr. Hickforth, you needn't say a word more,** 
interrupted the spinster^ stepping close to tbe 
picture. " ITl save you a world of trouble. Now- 
let everybody come this way^ and attend to me P' 

'' Indeed ! Indeed, Miss Puckle P' cried Hngh^ 
attempting even to draw the excited woman back* 
But it was all in Tain ; she had seized his maul- 
stick, and throwing herself into the attitude of a 
showman, valiantly held her ground, as thus she 
continued : '' This picture represents a scene of 
Australian life. There stands the person to whom 
it belongs^' — signing to Hugh and Fikeham to open 
out, in order that Roger Puckle, who, pipe in 
mouth, had just lounged into the studio, might be 
generally seen — '' one Boger Puckle ! Here, in 
the foreground of the picture you see kU portrait — 
a pickaxe in one hand — ^two revolyers in his belt. 
The picture contains other portraits, aU of hving 
persons, I pray you take note of that. Hying every 
one of them ! Look at this sweet young girl. The 
original of this is one Gertrude Elsenfeldt, step- 
daughter of Mrs. Elsenfeldt. Oho ! you are already 
astonished. Look out for causes of greater wonder 
yet ! Now attention, please ! And once more let 
me remind you that the originals of these are por- 
traits — ^portraits of persons, all living ! Observe 
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this central group^ then this prominent figu 
yellow-bearded German type of man. The original 
is one Rudolph Elsenfeldt — her husband !^' 

A wild scream^ and the woman indicated rushed 
forward. '' Alive V she cried ; '' alive I Will you 
swear Rudolph is alive V* 

The question was taken up by Mr. Hickforth. 
'' I will most solemnly swear/^ he said, " that he is 
alive ! At least he wrote to me two months ago." 

'^Oh! thank God !— thank God!" she ex- 
claimed, fervently, as she fell on her knees., adding 
in her own heart, " Then is my soul lightened of 
one crime !" 

''Pray calm yourself, Mrs. Elsenfeldt," Hugh 
said, as he assisted her to rise. '' I am glad to see 
this strange discovery affords you satisfaction. I 
need not assure you that everything shall be done 
to meet your wishes, exactly as if you still had the 
power to carry out your good intentions towards 
me. Come with me to another room. Perhaps 
certain explanations concerning the disappearance 
of your husband, and his reappearance under an- 
other name in the New World may be less painfiil 
to you heard from me than from Mr. Hickforth. 
I know Elsenfeldt well. 1 had the story from his 
own lips." 
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" You knew him P' she cried. " Mysterioiis ways 
of ProTidenee I Ah I Mr. Bingwood^ what a wretch 
you must think me V* 

" Mr. Hickforth, as a lawyer, will tell you, Mrs. 
Ekenfeldt, that no man is bound to criminate 
himself.'' Saying which, and by a sign giving 
Hickforth to understand the nature of the com- 
munication he was about to make to her, he led 
her from the studio. 

The door being closed upon them, Mr. Hickforth 
shook hands with Miss Puckle, saying, '^ Allow me 
to congratulate you on the success of your coup de 
theatre. It was happily conceived and ably exe- 
cuted. It cut short the explanation I had pre- 
pared, and which would have been both painfol 
and tedious.'' Then laughingly, as he passed on 
to Fikeham, " Well, sir, I shall, probably, before 
long receive some instructions from Australia in 
connexion with your former client. Do you intend 
still to act for Mrs. Elsenfeldt ?" 

" Damn Mrs. Elsenfeldt !" was the furious and 
undignified reply. *' I've had quite enough of her 
business. The only business I would now readily 
undertake in connexion with her would be to prose- 
cute her criminally. But it seems that chance is 
now gone. I have the honour to wish you a good 
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mornings Mr. Hickforth. Ah, Mr. Compljme, on 
second thoughts, IVe made up my mind to return 
home by this night's mail train. If you please 

we'll change the venue of the dinner from Middlesex 

« 

to Middleshire, and adjourn the day — till I'll 

let you know further. Good morning, Miss Puckle. 
We certainly have met again under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances.'' 

And the angry Attorney Squire withdrew, to 
the relief of all he left behind him. 

Mr. Hickforth prepared to depart immediately 
afterwards. 

'^ 1 shall not disturb Mrs. Elsenfeldt at present," 
he said, as he went out '^ I presume, Mr. Com- 
plyne, you will see her back to her hotel ?" The poor 
priest assented gravely and moodily. ^' Have the 
kindness to teU her I will call upon her early to- 
morrow." 

It was with a light heart, you may be sure, that 
Hugh presented himself in Lady Dorothy's drawing- 
room that evening. An unusual amount of cheer- 
fulness and animation seemed to pervade the party 
already assembled there. At first he was disposed 
to set this down to Gertrude's presence, which 
always seemed to him to diffuse around her a sort 
of moral oxygen; he soon, however, perceived that 
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the gaiety emanated chiefly from that room par- 
ticularly aflected by the Baronet himself, whose 
indiridual hilarity verged at times on uproariousness. 
The reception he gave Hugh was more than com- 
monly cordial. 

''Aha I'' he cried, ''no doubt about our seeing 
you to-night, dear boy I Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well^ 
well, that's as it should be — as I like to see it/^ 
Here he absolutely went the extreme length of 
digging the '* dear boy" in the ribs. " Come here. 
Sit down by me — I want to talk to you. I say 
— aliem ! — isn't she in high beauty V* 

Hugh, as a matter of course, looked at Maud. 

" No, no I not Maud !" 

" Gertrude, then ?" 

"Yes — Gertrude. What can you be thinking 
of? Can't you see the dear little thing's all eyes 
for you — and you alone ?" 

" Upon my word. Sir Enoch, I don't see any- 
thing of the sort," Hugh said, laughingly. 

" Well then, take my word for it, that she is — 
she is." 

" Oh, if you think so " 

" Think so 1 I know it ! And of course you're 
not going to let her slip through your hands. A 
hundred thousand at least, at the very least, I hear 
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in the City. Oh ! positivelj^ I had it from one of 
the first Melboome houses. And now^ my dear 
Hngh/^ graaping his hand with effervesoence^ " look- 
ing at you as provided for — splendidly provided 
for — I^m going to ask you^ as an old friend, to lend 
us a hand with — ahem! — ^you know what I mean! 
Now mind what I say. Between ourselves, there^s 
not a shadow of a doubt that Lord George is over 
head and ears in that quarter/* pointing to Maud. 
'^ By-the-bye, what did be let out to you about her 
last night ? Something I know he did. VW. swear 
he did, ha ! ha ! ha ! You young fellows are 
safe to swing on to those rails when you get 
together. Now don't be sly, Hugh! Confidence 
for confidence. I've spoken frankly to you about 
Gertrude. Do the same by me about Lord George." 

*' My dear Sir Enoch, what is it you want of 
me V Hugh asked^ with simulated simplicity. 

"Want of you? Pshaw! Just answer me 
one question. Do you or do you not think Lord 
George admires our Maud ?'' 

'' I do.'' 

''Come, that's plain speaking. Well, anything 
further ?" 

''Nothing more than that he — he's aware that 
somebody else admires her at least as much as he 
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does^ and did so long^ very long before he was 
acquainted with her/' 

" Peter Uffington, of course. Anything else ?*' 

" Why, yes, there certainly is something else/' 

" Ah ! Come out with it, Hugh. You can't 
imagine how impatient I am/' 

" You'll oblige me if you'll restrain your impa- 
tience a little. Pray do, my dear Sir Enoch." 

" Nonsense ! "What do you mean ?" 

" That if I say anything more on the subject of 
Maud, I should wish it to be in Lady Dorothy's 
hearing." 

" Lady Dorothy ! How very odd ! But if you 
wish it, I'm sure I've no objection. Let's join 
Lady Dorothy in the next room." 

" Or rather. Sir Enoch, if you'll allow me, I'll 
ask Lady Dorothy to join you in the small back 
drawing-room. I've a sort of prejudice in favour 
of that little room." 

" As you like, Hugh, only don't keep me on the 
tenter-hooks any longer — there's a good feUow/' 

Greatly astonished at the request which Hugh 
artfully proffered in her husband's name. Lady 
Dorothy allowed Hugh to lead her to the room in 
question. It is more than probable that she became 
prepared for the nature of the coming conversation. 
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when Hugh pressed her arm significantly^ and at 
the same time cast a meaning glance at the comer 
of the room in which Maud was sitting. 

" Now, my dear lady/' Sir Enoch began, hur- 
riedly, ^^ Hugh is going to make a communication 
of some importance to us. It concerns Maud — 
that is the admiration, if not feeling deserving a 
warmer name, felt for Maud by ^^ 

" One who has known her from her childhood,^' 
Hugh broke in. 

*' No, no \" cried the Baronet. '^ What do you 
mean by going back to UflSngton ?" 

^' Uffington be — I beg your pardon. Lady Do- 
rothy,'' Hugh exclaimed. ^' It's no question of 
UflSngton, Sir Enoch. He whose admiration, love, 
devotion, are in question, now stands before you !*' 

Horror was depicted on Sir Enoch's countenance 
— surprise, but not displeasure, on that of Lady 
Dorothy. 

^' Hugh Ringwood, this is a snare V Sir Enoch 
cried out, violently. 

'' Hush \" whispered Lady Dorothy. ^' Hear him 
out.'' 

" And he has the happiness," Hugh continued, 
" of telling her father and mother that he can now 
offer her a home and a position worthy of her." 
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'* That home/' Lady Boioihj asked^ "^ is it in- 
deed '' 

'* The dear dd Grange/' Hn^ answered. '' Mine 
once more ! Tes^ I am master of Ringwood. .In- 
deed I have never been otherwise in Liw. As for 
the details *' 

But these the reader knows better even than 
Hugh himself. 

Enough that the pretensions of Peter Uffington 
were then and there ntterly demolished^ and Lord 
Oeorge^s sentiments plainly set forth; and that a 
few minutes later Hugh enjoyed the crowning hap- 
piness of telling Maud how he had come^ under the 
bright auspices which he described to her^ to claim 
the fulfilment of the promise she had given him 
when gloom and uncertainty hung around his for- 
tunes. 



A fashion has lately sprung up at some theatres 
of raising the curtain after it has been let down, 
sometimes at the end of an act, sometimes of an 
entire piece, when the personages are once more 
exhibited to the public gaze, not grouped in the 
exact tableau on which the same curtain fell, but 
in another tableau, showing what the same person- 
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ages might be supposed to be doing bad the action 
gone forward. 

In like manner^ let the curtain which has really 
fallen on this story, be raised — say four months later 
— in order that we may obtain a last parting glance 
at those whose fortunes we have been following. 

Hugh and Maud are married, and have just con- 
cluded their Christmas festivities at the old Grange. 
Gertrude has been, and still is, one of their guests ; 
so also is Arthur. The marriage of this couple is 
fixed for an early period in the new year. The 
Rev. Marcus Osprey, unassisted, is to marry them 
at Grettenham Church. The charming bride is to 
be given away by her father, who has not long since 
arrived in England, no longer under his assumed 
name. Old Orley, now retired from business, will 
be one of the attesting witnesses to the marriage. 

Fikeham, contrary to the rules of poetical jus- 
tice, though in strict conformity with those that 
govern every-day life, is as prosperous as a leading 
country solicitor, who is at the same time a con- 
siderable landed proprietor, can possibly be. All 
his old unctuosity of manner has returned to him. 
He. is more than ever the incarnation of respecta- 
bility. He has learned to regard as a slight episode 
in his life his transactions with Mrs. Elsenfeldt^ 
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known to nobody but herself^ vaguely surmised^ 
perhaps^ by some few outsiders. Beyond all doubt 
scores^ hundreds of wretches less profoundly iniqui- 
tous than this man have been transported for th^ 
terms of their natural lives^ or have terminated 
those lives on the gallows. Of this he is himself 
perfectly aware^ and he knows that had it been his 
fate to have first seen the light of day as it is seen 
in the obscure London alleys^ inhabited by ''the 
dangerous classes^^^ there was in }iim the making 
of an accomplished housebreaker, coiner, forger, 
murderer, perhaps. He looks at life as a game of 
chance, in which he has from the beginning held 
good cards, and has known how to play them well. 
He is already rich beyond all his possible wants, 
and is ever growing richer ; yet he loves nobody, 
cares for nobody. He has scarcely a relation in 
the world, and he has not the slightest notion as 
to how he shall dispose of bis money when he dies. 
This, indeed, is his only source of discontent, the 
single cloud on his horizon. It seems little enough, 
does it not? To be sure there may yet aris^ 
bigger, darker, heavier clouds ; and as he is only 
just sixty, '' poetical justice " may yet have some- 
thing in reserve for him. 

The Bev. Prymes Complyne keeps close the 
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secret of his erewhile matrimonial aspirations. He 
never names the subject to Pikeham, who, we may 
be sure, is never likely to recur to it. On the con- 
trary, when the two meet, the sly curate generally 
contrives to turn the subject upon one of those 
three young ladies, all client^s daughters, to whom 
the Attorney Squire alluded on a former occasion. 
The truth is, and this Pikeham knows perfectly 
well, he wants to learn something about their re- 
spective " prospects,'* meaning — the self-denying 
liscetic ! — ^to throw his handkerchief at her among 
them who shall prove to be the best endowed with 
perishable riches. 

Last of all, in a handsome, though secluded villa 
in the neighbourhood of Twickenham, lives Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt. Her health is slowly but surely sink- 
ing ; her nervous system is shattered. She rarely 
sees anybody except the rector of the parish and 
ber medical attendant. One of the few exceptions 
is Hugh Bingwood, who never comes to London 
without paying her a visit. She once braced up 
her energies to receive Maud and Gertrude, that 
she might ask pardon, she said, of the one and the 
other for whatever share she might have had in 
clouding their past lives. How readily, tenderly, 
and soothingly such pardons were granted, needs 
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not to be told to those who know these two admi- 
rable creatures ; but the exertion of seeing them 
was too great to be repeated. It is hardly pro- 
bable that she and they will ever meet again on 
this side of the grave ! 

One single interview she had with her husband. 
It was a great solace to her. She asked him^ at 
parting, to promise her that if she should be per- 
mitted the consciousness of her approaching end^ 
he would come and see her for the last time. Those 
who know him are aware that it was not in him to 
deny her that solemn request. 

It is said by her attendants that she passes 
terrible nights. One of her peculiarities is that 
she wiU never remain in darkness, two— sometimes 
three or four large wax candles being always kept 
alight in her bedroom. At times she will rise from 
her bed, and walk about the room for hours — ^in fact 
till she is fairly exhausted, when she will take a 
composing draught, return to bed, and fall rather 
into a lethargy than a sleep. At times she appears 
to be much disturbed by dreams, tossing wildly to 
and fro, and talking in her sleep. Two names are 
stated to be frequently on her lips, mixed up indis^ 
criminately with various unconnected expressions ; 
; these two names are Ralph and Rudolph. Fre- 
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quently, after she )ias been more than commonly 
thns disturbed, she writes to the rector, asking him 
to call upon her, a request with whidi he invariably 
complies. As for entering into any details reelect- 
ing this clei^yman here in my last page, it is out 
of the question— enough that he is not a Prymes 
Complyne. He finds in this his sadly sick spiritual 
patient, possessing as she does ample, and indeed, 
according to the instructions Mr« Hickforth has 
received, boundless means, a sort of parish provi- 
dence. In &ct, he cannot ask of her too much. 
It is the one blessing, the remaining privilege 
mercifully granted her, she says (certainly to herself, 
perhaps to him), that she who has done so much, 
oh ! so much evil, should, while life is ebbing away, 
be enabled to do a little good. 



THE END. 
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